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AN ORDER OF AMERICAN KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY W. H. SMITH. 


‘Was it base, Nelson’s cry for a place 
In Westminster Abbey ?”’ 

N ORDER of American knighthood. Why not? It is the 
fashion for the editors of certain newspapers to gibe and 

sneer, and of certain demagogue politicians to rail and rant when 
such a thing as an order of American knighthood is mentioned, 
and its proposers or advocates are denounced as desiring to ape 
foreign monarchies and establish on republican soil a nobility 
or privileged class. It sounds well, on the Fourth of July to 
orate in frenzied style about our democratic institutions, where 
the people are the sovereigns and all are equal, the poor and the 
rich, the lowly and the great. It sounds well to refer to the clause 
in the Constitution which declares that no titles of nobility shall 
be granted by the United States, but after all is said there ought 
to be an order of American knighthood and there will be some 
day in spite of carping editors and ranting politicians. When 
the clause against titles of nobility was inserted in the organic law 
of the land it was perhaps wise, for the nobility of Europe in 
those days was made up almost wholly of oppressors of the people, 
and titles of nobility, carrying with the titles class privileges 
would be out of place in a republic, but an order of American 
knighthood does not necessarily imply that those who win a 
membership in the order shall have any special privileges over 
their fellow-citizens. It would not be in keeeping with our in- 
stitutions or mode of thought to establish an order of nobility in 
this country, but why not an order of knighthood that would be 
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a distinction without special privileges? An order of knighthood 
based solely on merit, and given as a reward for distinguished 
services on the lines which make the world wiser and better ; 
an order something after the Legion of Honor of France. Before 
the time of Napoleon France had its orders, but their decorations 
were only obtainable by those whose blood was of the purest 
blue, or by some unworthy favorite, such as a court barber or 
court tailor. No plebeian could win such decorations by merit. 
He might perform the loftiest actions of heroism, he might as- 
tonish the world by his powers of learning or genius, but the 
cross of St. Louis was not for him. 

Napoleon understood human nature, and that even a simple 
ribbon when given as a token of worthy action and only worn 
by those who had earned it by distinguished bravery on the 
field of battle, or by some equally distinguished triumph in 
science, literature, or art, would stir men’s blood and be an in- 
centive to nobler deeds, especially if it was to be bestowed only 
as a mark of merit, and was open to all ranks and conditions of 
society, so he established the Legion of Honor, and so endeared 
did it become to the people of France that even the Bourbons 
who so cordially hated everything connected with the Empire 
did not dare, on their restoration, to destroy it. Who now cares 
for the order of St. Louis? How many thousands have dared 
death to win the little knot of ribbon, the badge of the true 
nobility of France. Ney, the bravest of the brave, was prouder 
of his grand cross of the Legion Honor than he was of his 
ducal title, though both had been won on the field of battle. 

England has its three orders, the Garter, Bath, and Victoria, 
yet the last, though youngest in years, is much more popular 
than the other two. England has also her Westminster Abbey, 
and to win a place in that venerable pile for his dust was one of 
the ambitions of Nelson. Who visits England without making 
more than one pilgrimage to that grand mausoleum where so 
many of the great of England have found a final resting-place, 
and spending considerable time in calling to mind the lives of 
those who lie hidden there awaiting the final resurrection? It 
is a grand object lesson ever before the people of that country. 
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No patent of nobility ever exalted an Englishman as did the con- 
sciousness that he had won for himself a grave in that hallowed 
place. It was not base in Nelson to cry for a place in Westmin- 
ster. It was the simple outcropping of his heart, a desire for a 
place for his dust among the great of ages. 

France has its Academy, a membership in which is a distinc- 
tion eagerly sought after by the learned. It is true that not 
every one who is worthy a membership obtains it, but the desire 
to dosomething worthy of such a distinction is inherent in every 
Frenchman of learning and genius. France also has its Louvre 
where is gathered the choicest works of art collected from all 
climes. Its store of wealth in art is a living inspiration to 
every Frenchman, and it is the pride of all the people. It has 
been said that music in a household is the greatest of all civil- 
izing agencies ; that it will do more to soften the rough outlines 
of human nature, refine the coarse, and elevate the mind than 
any other one thing. If that is so, art is music’s twin sister. 
An art gallery in a city, open to the public, is a wonderful re- 
fining agent, and that nation which does what it can to en- 
courage musical and art culture is the one that in the end will be 
the most blessed by a happy and contented people. 

America has no Westminster Abbey, no Louvre, no Legion 
of Honor. In years our country is still young, but it is old in 
heroic deeds, in grand achievements. In its short life of little 
more than a century it has enriched the world by its contribu- 
tions to science, its discoveries and inventions to lessen human 
ills and promote the welfare of therace. On land and sea its 
heroes have made the name of Americaimmortal. Its triumphs 
in literature have been no less marked than its victories in 
science. Morse wore on his honored breast the decorations re- 
ceived fromthe monarchs of nearly all the civilized nations of 
the world, but none from his native land. Had Motley, Ban- 
croft, or Prescott lived in England they would have received 
some distinctive marks of honor from the government, or had 
they been Frenchmen instead of Americans, they would have 
been decorated with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

It is true that during the late war it was decreed that medals 
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should be given for conspicuous acts of bravery, but those 
medals were only given to those who had won them on the 
field of battle in that war alone. It is also true that we have a 
system of giving medals for saving lives imperiled on our coast 
or lakes, but are not lives saved in other ways? Are not deeds 
of heroism done at places other than fields of battle? What was 
ever done by our government to specially distinguish the dis- 
covery of ether? That discovery has saved more lives—to say 
nothing of the lessened pain and agony to the human frame— 
than have been saved from shipwrecks since ships first plowed 
the oceans. Other triumphs in surgery equally as useful to man 
have been counted among the glories of America. In other de- 
partments of science we have been no less successful. 

With what pride do men wear the button of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, or of the Loyal Legion! The greatest in our 
land are proud to wear one of those simple emblems telling that 
they served the country in its great hour of peril. No man 
laughs at the wearers. Newspapers have no gibes for them. 
Nothing is said in their presence of aping the institutions of mon- 
archies. There is gold and tinsel connected with the orders of 
the old countries, but what of that? Even the most vehement 
of the American mockers would be proud to wear the gold and 
tinsel of the order of the Golden Fleece, of Bath, of the Garter, 
and above all would his heart swell with pride could he but win 
the knot of ribbon designating a membership in the Legion of 
Honor. Is it not time carping ceased and America took some 
steps to distinctively honor its own great? 

It is not necessary to create an aristocracy. The Legion of 
Honor has made no aristocratic class in France, save the aristoc- 
racy of merit, and merit should always have an aristocracy of its 
own. The cross of the Legion of Honor is not given alone to those 
who have won distinction on the battle field, but the scientist, the 
skilful artisan, the sage, the bold mariner, the generous philan- 
thropist, the distinguished educator, the painter, the sculptor, 
each and all have won and may yet win the decoration. War 
has often shed honor and glory on a nation, but peace has its 
triumphs no less renowned but far more beneficial. War brings 
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sorrow and desolation in its train, both to victor and van- 
quished, but did sorrow and desolation follow in the train of 
the inventor of the sewing machine? Instead of sorrow and des- 
olation he has brought light, gladness, life to multitudes of 
working, toiling women throughout the whole world. 

Cynics may gibe and demagogue politicians carp, but the fact 
remains that human nature is stirred to emulation even by such 
simple things as a ribbon when given to merit by a great govern- 
ment. The decoration does not ennoble the wearer, does not make 
his genius shine brighter, or increase the power of his intellect, 
but it makes his blood run faster, and he walks before his fellow- 
man with a more conscious pride. The carper will ask, Would 
Longfellow’s songs have sounded any sweeter, or would Irving 
or Hawthorne have written any purer English or told their 
stories in any more fascinating manner had they been decorated 
with a ribbon or even with the diamonds of the Garter? No, 
perhaps not, nor would such decorations have made them 
greater or more lovable in any sense, but it doubtless would 
have been a delight to them had their government honored them 
by some such distinction. Recur again to war, that great ex- 
ample of heroic deeds. Imagine glorious Phil Kearney, or the im- 
petuous Custer charging at the head of their men like a tornado 
of war, wearing upon their breasts a ribbon or other decoration 
that had been given them for conspicuous bravery, and every 
man of those who followed knowing that he, too, could win such 
a mark of appreciation, what heroes it would have made of 
every one who charged on such a field. Napoleon, of all men, 
rightly understood such things, and when he took from his own 
breast on the field of Jena, the cross of the Legion of Honor and 
pinned it to that of a simple sergeant who had distinguished 
himself above others for bravery on that bloody day, he made 
heroes who won for him half a hundred fields of blood. 

Let us go to humbler walks of life. Take the story of the 
brave engineer on one of the great trunk lines of the country, 
who a few years ago, while lying crushed beneath the wreck of 
his locomotive, and his comrades were trying to rescue him be- 
fore the escaping steam should end his life, forgot his own pain 
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and peril for a moment, and directed them to leave him and 
‘flag No. 7,’’ that was then due. The others in the awful 
moment that was present before them forgot that No. 7 was 
rushing on to destruction, and unless stopped would add 
other and greater horrors to those already experienced, but the 
heroic engineer, with a mind all intent on the safety of others, 
did not forget, and his cry, ‘‘ Jim, never mind me, but flag No. 
_ 7,’ was as grandly heroic as that of Lawrence when he was car- 
ried bleeding below the deck of his ship he had fought so well, 
and ought to have won for him the proudest decoration the gov- 
ernment could give. He lived, but except to a few his story 
has been forgotten. 

Take that slender but heroic country girl, who, hearing a rail- 
road bridge near her father’s house fall one night in the midst 
of a terrible storm of wind and rain, and knowing that in a very 
short time a passenger train would be due, crossed on the wreck 
that swollen stream in the darkness and tempest, with no light 
but that shed from a common farm lantern, and hurried down 
the track to save scores of lives and to make her little lantern a 
signal of danger, tore from her shivering form her red flannel 
petticoat and with it shrouded her light. There she stood while 
the minutes rolled away, freezing, but with no thought of aban- 
doning her self-sought post. When the train at last arrived she 
was only able to gasp out the horrifying facts, and then fell into 
the arms of the engineer, numbed and almost dead from cold 
and exposure. No medal was bestowed upon her by the govern- 
ment. Had she not earned a decoration ? 

Who that ever heard it does not remember with a thrill of 
pride the story of young Holland, who, when that fearful calam- 
ity overtook the Atlantic steamer, Arctic, calmly remained on 
the vessel until she sunk, firing the signal gun in the faint hope 
that some other steamer might hear the signal of distress and 
save some if not all of his comrades who were floating in small 
boats, on pieces of spars or other parts of the wreck? ‘Scarcely 
for a righteous man would one die,’’ yet young Holland gave 
his chance of life that he might possibly save others. 

Yes, the history of the country is full of grand, heroic deeds, 
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in all the walks of life. Take that brave colored man who so 
often, at risk of his own life, saved others, on that terrible day 
when Ford’s Theater fell in Washington. Take Kennedy, the 
Mississippi pilot, who stood at his post holding the bow of his 
burning vessel to.the bank while the flames were all around him, 
until all the passengers and crew were safely ashore, and then, 
when his captain called to him that all were off, scorched, 
burned, and bleeding, plunged through the flames to the side of 
the vessel and leaped into the water. Take those heroic physi- 
cians and nurses who devoted themselves to the care of those 
stricken by that dread scourge, the yellow fever. 

One other story comes to my mind of heroism in the discharge 
of duty that ought to have entitled the performer to the thanks 
of the nation. A few years ago the yellow fever became a fear- 
ful epidemic at Jacksonville, Florida. All the country quaran- 
tined against the fated city and would receive no mail sent from 
there. At that time Major Mansfield was chief clerk of the 
railway mail service, stationed at Charleston, 8. C. At his sug- 
gestion a fumigating station was established a few miles from 
Jacksonville, and he volunteered to take charge of it. Four 
postal clerks volunteered to assist him. As they were not per- 
mitted to enter the town, they nearly starved for a time, and 
had no beds on which to sleep except the bags of infected mail. 
They remained on duty for over one hundred consecutive days, 
and in that time handled and fumigated about three million 
pieces of mail. Did the government reward them with a deco- 
ration? No. But instead, one day, while still on duty, Major 
Mansfield received a letter addressed to him by the superintend- 
ent of railway mail service, to the effect that ‘‘the interests of 
the railway mail service would be promoted’’ by the tender of 
his resignation as chief clerk to take effect at once. The letter 
also requested him to remain in the infected district in charge 
of the fumigating station until the need of his presence at that 
Station had passed, when he would be assigned to duty on the 
line at a reduction of his salary. That was the way of the pol- 
itician in distributing rewards for heroic devotion to duty. 
Were not they, one and all of those I have mentioned, worthy 
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of knighthood? Pages, yes volumes, might be filled with the 
stories of heroic deeds, of grand achievements in science, liter- 
ature, and art. The world has been made richer and better, 
and humanity ennobled by these triumphs and achievements. 
Why then, should not America, in some way, as a nation, ac- 
knowledge all this ? 

We have no Westminster Abbey, but why not have one? We 
need no massive building filled with storied urns containing the 
ashes of those we would honor, but why not add to the uses for 
which Arlington has been dedicated? On the banks of the 
Potomac, overlooking the capital of the nation, the government 
owns a magnificent site for a national cemetery. Why not make 
it in very truth a national cemetery? It has been dedicated for 
the interment of those who fought on the side of the Union dur- 
ing the late struggle, but its purpose could be enlarged. Sheri- 
dan, Porter, and other heroes of the war are already buried 
there, but Grant lies in New York, and Sherman at St. Louis, 
Thomas on the Pacific coast, Canby at Indianapolis, Meade in 
Pennsylvania, Logan at the Soldiers’ Home, Reno and Stanton 
at Oak Hill, Georgetown, and almost every state has buried 
within its limits some hero of that dire struggle. Why should 
they not all be gathered at Arlington? Go further and gather 
the dust of Decatur, McDonough, Perry, the elder Porter, Far- 
ragut, Foote, John Paul Jones, Scott, Washington, Knox, 
Greene, Morgan, Ward, Warren, John and Samuel Adams, 
Jefferson, Morris, Franklin, Hancock, Clinton, Hamilton, 
Schuyler, Jay ; and there, too, should be Bancroft and Prescott, 
Motley and Irving, Hawthorne and Emerson and Longfellow, 
Whitney and Fulton, Elias Howe and Morse, Doctors Jackson, 
Wells, and Morton, and Cyrus Field should have a place. The 
list might be swelled indefinitely, but what country in the short 
space of a hundred and fifty years has furnished so long a list 
of heroes, statesmen, and sages? If the dust of all those he- 
roes, sages, statesmen, and humanitarians were gathered at one 
place, what a resort it would be for pilgrimages! It is estimated 
that over one hundred thousand pilgrims annually visit Mount 
Vernon to gaze on the tomb of Washington. Make Arlington 
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an outdoor Westminster, and a million pilgrims would visit it 
every year, and it would be the one great object lesson of the 
country. The country is rich enough in material wealth to dec- 
orate and beautify such a spot beyond all conception and make 
it the pride of the country. All foreigners who visit this 
country go to Washington, and Arlington, if dedicated to the 
uses suggested, would be to them a republican Mecca, for in its 
precincts would be entombed the noblest and best of the land. 
Let it no longer be said that republics are ungrateful, and that 
when iis faithful servants are once dead they are forgotten. 
The United States has been generous in some things, but 
in the way of reward for faithful services it has always been 
extremely niggardly. 

Even in commendation for gallant action it has never been 
profuse. I call to mind a little incident that took place a few 
years before the breaking out of the late war. A Lieutenant 
Pegram was in command of one of the United States vessels in 
the Chinese waters. At that time the coast of China swarmed 
with piratical junks which preyed on commerce. Lieutenant 
Pegram, in conjunction with a captain in the British service, 
conceived a plan to break up one nest of the pirates. They re- 
ceived information that at the mouth of a river a large number 
of junks, carrying something over 100 guns and more than a 
thousand men, were concealed. They determined upon an at- 
tack. Pegram took one hundred men from his vessel while the 
British officer took about sixty. With this small force they at- 
tacked the pirates, destroying many of their boats and utterly 
breaking up the piratical rendezvous. The British officer was 
promptly promoted by his government, but our secretary of the 
navy contented himself by writing to Lieutenant Pegram that 
the correspondence which had taken place in regard to the af- 
fair between the British admiral and himself would be placed on 
file. 

Once upon a time Congress did get a streak of ambition, and 
passing strange to say, it was tinged with generosity. When 
the House of Representatives moved into the new wing, the 
question arose what was to be done with the old hall. It could 
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not be closed up, and to leave it bare would be too great a con- 
trast to the rich coloring in the rotunda on one side and the 
House corridors on the other, so some bright genius conceived 
the idea of turning it into a statuary hall. The notion was 
eagerly seized upon, no doubt each member conceiving that his 
statue would be one of those to find a place therein. To give 
rent free a place for the exhibition of the works of art was 
generous enough upon the part of our Congress, and there was 
no thought of paying out of the public funds any part of the 
cost of filling the hall with statuary, so it was arranged that 
each state should be given the privilege of placing there one or 
more statues of their own distinguished dead. It was not to be 
a Louvre wherein would be gathered the choicest works of art of 
all lands, but it was to be peculiarly American, and statuary 
alone was to be given room. What has been the result? 
Statuary Hall looks to-day like the junk-shop of some second- 
hand dealer in tombstones. Not one of the statues it contains 
would ever be given a place at any first-class art exhibition. 
Even in selecting subjects for these cheap affairs, the petty 
spirit of American politics had to creep out in a number of 
instances. It is singular that Americans, broad-minded as they 
are in so many things, have to be guided by political prejudices 
in nearly everything. Take the great state of Ohio, rich in 
material for statuary honors. With such a list of great names 
as Return J. Meigs, the war governor of 1812; John McLean, 
who was successively offered by President Jackson nearly every 
portfolio in his administration, and for more than thirty years 
gave such lustre to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Thomas Ewing, the great advocate who as cabinet minister 
and senator displayed such wise statesmanship and profound 
learning ; Salmon P. Chase, governor, senator, financial minister 
during the greatest crisis of the nation’s history, and jurist; 
Morrison R. Waite, who as chief justice sustained so long the 
reputation of that greatest of judicial tribunals; and such 
generals as Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and MacPherson, and last 
but not least, that peerless orator and heroic soldier, James A. 
Garfield. What a galaxy of statesmen, soldiers, and jurists to 
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select from! Every one of them worthy the highest honor— 
but Ohio turned away from all these except Garfield, and chose 
as one of the two it most delighted to honor, William Allen. 
William Allen no doubt was an honest man and worthy citizen, 
who twice represented the state in the United States Senate, and 
was once governor, but he was not in any sense a great man, 
nor has he left his impress in any way on his state or nation. 
Turn to Illinois. Notso rich as its neighbor (Ohio) in great 
names, yet rich enough to adorn the gallery of any nation. It 
can claim a Lincoln, a Douglas, a Grant, a Trumbull, a Davis, 
a Logan, a McClernand, a Lovejoy, and yet it selected General 
Shields. I would say nothing to detract from whatever honor is 
due to General Shields, for he was a gallant soldier, and by a 
strange concatenation of circumstances represented three states 
in the United States Senate for short terms, two of them being 
less than three months each, but he was not a great man. Com- 
pare him and his life work with that of Douglas, or Trumbull, 
or Logan, or poor Dick Yates, the war governor, or Lincoln, 


and who would think of selecting him for a niche in the Capitol 
of the nation? 


The truth is that the whole lot should be relegated to some 
subterranean vault to be hidden forever from the sight of man, 
and Statuary Hall be left barren and barn-like unless some bet- 
ter use for it can be found than to exhibit such patchwork. 
Filled with plants and flowers it would be a thing of beauty. As 
it is, it makes America the laughing stock of every educated 
foreigner who visits the Capitol. Let the government erect a 
building devoted to art. Let none but the choicest works of art 
be given a place. Set apart a portion of it for statues of our 
great, but let them be statues and not travesties. 

Let us have an American Order of Knighthood, open to merit 
in all ranks, whose badge will be one of distinction and honor. 
Let us convert Arlington into an American Westminster. Let 
us build for ourselves an American Louvre. Let us move up 
abreast of other nations in all that honors and cites to emulation 
in that which ennobles and dignifies man. 

W. H. Smita. 





OUR HOUSE OF LORDS. 


BY JOHN F. HUME. 


UT for our familiarity with the arrangement, the existence 
of a duplex Congress, or rather of two bodies representing 
the same constituencies and possessing equal powers, would strike 
us as remarkable, if not ludicrous. Why should we not as well 
have two presidents, charged with the duty of reviewing each 
other’s acts, and whose codperation should be essential to any 
authoritative conclusion? Why not as well have two United 
States Supreme Courts, of equal dignity, holding each other in 
check or sustaining each other’s hands? Anything more 
awkward in the line of legislative machinery could not well be 
conceived of. All the work has to be gone over twice, at 
greatly increased cost of time, labor, and money, and with 
a likelihood, as experience has shown, that it will be injured 
rather than improved upon after leaving first hands. Greater 
deliberation in making laws was the ostensible object at the 
bottom of the system ; but everyone acquainted with the opera- 
tions of the twin chambers knows that at the end of each Con- 
gressional session, when the work is practically performed by 
conference committees, there is produced a mass of hasty, crude, 
and often dishonest legislation that no single body would be 
guilty of. The framers of the Constitution could not, in that re- 
gard, have constructed machinery better calculated to frustrate 
the purpose they professed to have in view. 

Of course to anyone familiar with the country’s history there 
is nothing mysterious in the origin of the two Houses. The 
idea was copied from the British Parliament at a time when our 
government was very weak and afraid to walk wholly by its own 
lights. Nor is there anything curious about the English system. 
Great Britain had two great and jealous classes to be consulted 
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in the making of her laws, each of which was too powerful to be 
ignored, while they would no more mix than oil and water. The 
only way to reconcile the nobility and the common people to the 
laws of the land was to give each a hand, entirely independent 
of the other, in the making of them. Hence the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. So with other European 
nations possessing double-chambered diets: they have popula- 
tions graduated to match them. One country has a legislature 
made up of four distinct houses, representing the nobility, the 
clergy, the tradesmen, and the peasantry. We adopted the 
English system, but without having the English reason for it. 
We have no Lords and we have no Commons. We are equals, 
one with another. Nevertheless, we went further than the 
English after the English pattern; for we not only created the 
two Houses of Congress, with codrdinate legislative functions, 
but we gave a veto to the president—thus introducing a third 
potential element. And this, strangely enough, was done after 
we had freed ourselves from English rule. All through the 
revolutionary period our Congress was single-bodied, as were 
many of the general assemblies of the states while they were 
British colonies. 

To understand the true significance of the Senate as a factor 
in our institutions, and the better to enable us to judge of its 
utility, and necessity, we should have before us the main facts 
that led to its establishment. In the convention that framed our 
National Constitution, assembling on May 14, 1787, two leading 
plans were discussed. A feature in one was the double Con- 
gress; in the other, of which Paterson, of New Jersey, was the 
author, provision was made for asingle chamber. Among the 
advocates of the latter was the intensely practical and common- 
sense Franklin, who, in his quaint and humorous way, insisted 
that there was no more need for two legislative houses to guard 
the public interests than there would be for two dogs to watch 
over a beefsteak. The warmest, as well as the ablest, champion 
of the two chambers was Hamilton, whose proposition was to 
have the senators endowed with a life tenure of office. Hamilton 
was really a monarchist, and he made no concealment of his 
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admiration for the English governmental system. He said, in 
debating the question of the two Houses: ‘‘The best form of 
government, not attainable by us, but the model to which we 
should approach as near as possible, is the British Constitution. 

Its House of Lords is a noble institution. . . . It 
forms a permanent barrier against pernicious innovations on the 
part of both crown and commons. . . . The English model 
is the only good one.’’ 

In the end, the organization of the Senate became the pivotal 
question on which the entire work of the convention turned. 
Representation in Congress was the absorbing issue. The states, 
still independent sovereignties—nations, in fact—were jealous of 
each other, and especially the smaller ones of those that were 
stronger. 'They—the smaller ones—insisted that representation 
in the proposed Congress should be by states, all having an 
equal voice, and not according to population or wealth. The 
stronger commonwealths naturally combated this view. Here 
was a rock on which the incipient union of the states came near 
breaking in pieces. So hot and angry grew the debate on this 
proposition “at one time that Franklin suggested a resort to 
prayer as a means of assuaging the stormy passions of the dis- 
putants. Indeed, at one time it looked as if the difficulty were 
too great to be overcome. The convention, finding it useless to 
proceed with its regular sessions, came to a halt for three days, 
and the subject was referred to a committee of one from each 
state, to arrange, if possible, an acceptable compromise. The 
scheme of the two Houses, as at present arranged, the mem- 
bers of the lower branch being apportioned according to pop- 
ulation, and those of the upper according to states, was the re- 
sult. The smaller states, as will be seen, carried their point, 
having in effect secured the principle for which they con- 
tended ; for as long as a small state has the same voice with a 
large one in either branch of Congress, it has an equal control 
over legislation. Hence it is that Nevada to-day, with a popu- 
lation of only 60,000 souls, has as much constitutional power in 
shaping the laws of the land as New York, with 5,000,000 of in- 
habitants. Here we have a parallel to the English parliament- 
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ary system in its most odious feature—that of rotten boroughs. 
Here, as in nearly all public compromises, an important perma- 
nent principle was sacrificed to the urgency of a passing crisis. 
The Senate became the occasion and the means of a great na- 
tional wrong. 

Convenient as the Senate was as a basis for compromise be- 
tween conflicting interests, the inconsistency, if not useless- 
ness, of having two distinct houses of legislation to represent 
the same elements and constituencies and go over the same 
ground, could not but be manifest to the framers of the Consti- 
tution ; and hence, with an eye to appearances they sought to 
create distinctions between the two bodies and give them certain 
independent functions that would answer as apologies for their 
separate existence. It was assumed that the House was to rep- 
resent the people of the states, while the Senate was to represent 
the states themselves, which was, of course, a distinction with- 
out a difference. To add to its dignity, the Senate was charged 
with certain separate duties, which might quite as well have 
been given to its legislative double. It was to examine and re- 
vise treaties with foreign powers, review appointments to office 
by the president, and act as a court to try impeachments in cer- 
tain cases. It was also made to furnish the vice-president with 
something to do. By a happy conception, the two members of 
the government that came nearest being superfluous were thus 
brought together, that they might give countenance and occupa- 
tion to each other. 

The Constitution, when submitted, encountered decided oppo- 
sition, giving rise to the first formation of political parties in 
this country. Indeed, it had a marvellously narrow escape from 
defeat. In the convention of Virginia, then the most populous 
of the states, the final vote was eighty-nine in its favor to sev- 
enty-nine against. In Massachusetts’ convention the vote was 
187 to 168. In the New York convention the majority was but 
three. The instrument would doubtless have been rejected but 
for the timely appearance in its advocacy of that series of re- 
markably able papers, from the pens of Hamilton, Madison, and 
Jay, which were afterwards collected and published under the 
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title of the ‘‘Federalist.’”’ Five of those papers, of which 
Hamilton was the author, were devoted to the Senate, and in 
them we have a picture of what that body was expected to be. 
It is needless to say that the colors were brilliant, and that the 
sketch, as a whole, was decidedly enticing. The selection of the 
members, being taken from the vulgar herd and confided to 
state legislatures that would naturally be composed of men 
picked for their abilities and virtues, would be free from the ex- 
citements and intrigues incident to popular elections, insuring 
the choice of the purest and wisest of citizens. Secure in their 
offices for long terms, and thus lifted above the necessity of com- 
mingling in ordinary politics, the senators would occupy a lofty 
platform, and would labor for the common weal wholly free 
from the contamination of partisan motives. As judges in im- 
peachment cases they would be absolutely impartial and severely 
just. As censors of the president’s appointments, while criti- 
cal and exacting, they would be always courteous, conciliatory, 
and above partisan and selfish considerations. In short, Hamil- 
ton and his contemporaries saw in the coming Senate a body of 
grave and stately sages and patriots, serene and dignified under 
all circumstances, to whom office had come unsought, indifferent 
to the struggles and bickerings of party managers and deaf to 
appeals of conscienceless patronage hunters, stern watchmen of 
the treasury, and resolute champions of honest government, the 
confidants and unselfish advisers of the president, worthy ex- 
amples to the less experienced members of the more popular 
branch of the national legislature, against whose hasty and in- 
considerate acts they would interpose an enduring barrier, and, 
in all times of tempest and danger, of partisan temper and pop- 
ular strife, in their collective capacity being to the nation what 
the anchor is to the ship. 

Such was the dream of a hundred years ago. It was what the 
people of 1787 saw. What dowe see? A striking exhibition 
of senatorial conduct has just been given us. A vacancy in 
the highest court of the nation was to be filled, the president 
appointing, the Senate confirming or rejecting. In supplying 
such an exalted station, after the president had named the can- 
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didate, it would be inferred that, in a body like the Senate, no 
personal or ignoble motive would be allowed any place or weight 
whatever ; and yet, according to the popular understanding, ap- 
pointees of the purest character and highest qualifications were 
kept from the bench which they would have adorned because, 
as citizens, in exercising the freemen’s right to vote according 
to their consciences, they had offended some senators, while 
other senators opposed them alone from a desire to promote dis- 
cord among their political opponents. It would be difficult to 
conceive of incentives more unbecoming to high officials. Not 
only by that transaction was the Supreme Court, a co-ordinate 
branch of. the government, attacked and degraded, but the Sen- 
ate, in executing that peculiar policy, made itself the coadjutor 
and backer of the most notorious, if not the most unsavory, of 
all our political organizations, whose revenges and those of its 
leading supporters, were through its action being executed. We 
thus see the Senate, through its own act, on a level with Tam- 
many Hall, and engaged in doing its work. 

But the Senate of to-day, in other respects, gives evidence of 
positive deterioration. It is only a little while ago that there 
sat in that body a man who was publicly accused of having pur- 
chased his seat with money paid to legislators of his state, and 
neither he nor his associates apparently pay any attention to 
the charge. All the members from one broad section of the 
country are, in general terms, branded with holding their places 
by purchase, more or less direct ; and certain it is that the leg- 
islators of that section, while there may be no absolute proof 
of their venality, have shown a wonderful preference for well- 
filled pocket-books. No business of the country has been so 
prolific of scandals and intrigues, of disreputable quarrels and 
profitless agitations, as the selection of senators. No road pur- 
sued by men ambitious of political advancement has been so 
tortuous as that which leads to the Senate, and many traveling it 
have shown themselves quite as ready to crawl as to walk. 
Nearly every species of chicanery known to unscrupulous poli- 
ticians has marked their way. The result has been a constant 
recurrence of unseemly controversies. From the rural town 
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caucus to the legislative chamber, state after state has been dis- 
tracted by the struggles and machinations of senatorial candi- 
dates. It would be strange if the personnel of the Senate did 
not suffer in consequence of such events and practices. One re- 
sult has been the too frequent promotion of politicians instead 
of statesmen—of men who have been given the office as a re- 
ward for party services, and services not always the cleanest. A 
worse result, however, has been the choice at times of men who 
were positively disqualified by their business connections from 
properly caring for the common welfare, being the representa- 
tives—sometimes the paid attorneys, it is alleged—of great and 
wealthy corporations, whose interests were in direct conflict 
with those of the general public. 

Many great and noble men have gone to the Senate, and their 
abilities and virtues have dictated their selection; but seated 
beside them have been many unworthy of the position. Some 
have been professional politicians with all the infirmities of their 
species ; some have been rich men and nothing more; some 
have been adventurers of a speculative turn, using their posi- 
tion for personal benefit ; some have been ‘‘ dark horses,’’ profit- 
ing by the quarrels of stronger and better men ; some have been 
accidents, pure and simple. Many have been persons who, upon 
their individual merits, and in the face of that scrutiny which 
the voting masses, however rustic, as a rule always manage to 
apply to those who appeal for their suffrages, would have sought 
in vain for seats in the lower house of Congress. On the whole, 
it is not too much to say that the average level of the Senate, 
spite of all the provision that has been made to give it a superior 
membership, is rather below than above that of the House of 
Representatives, made up of men assigned to their places by 
the sifting operations of the democratic ballot-box. Certain it 
is that, when it comes to the practical work of a legislative 
body, the Senate has exhibited no superiority over its coadjutor, 
either in conception or in execution. While its proceedings 
have been marked with more stateliness and volubility of de- 
bate, we look to it in vain for exceptional manifestations of 
statesmanship or patriotism. 
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What especially recommended the Senate to the men of 1787 
was its anticipated conservatism. The people of that day were 
afraid of themselves. Their experience in self-government was 
so limited that they had not yet acquired confidence in their 
own collective capacity and integrity. They walked with the 
uncertain steps of children, and felt like leaning in part upon 
some older form of government. Hence they naturally dis- 
trusted a Congress wholly of their own selection, fearing that it 
might prove to be, like Frankenstein’s invention, a demon that 
would turn upon its creator. They saw in the senators of whom 
Hamilton wrote in the “‘ Federalist,’ that ‘‘the Constitution has 
taken the utmost care that they shall be men of talents and in- 
tegrity,’’? a body of statesmen who could be trusted in emer- 
gencies. The popular representatives might lose their heads in 
times of business and political trouble, might plunge into hasty 
legislation, and threaten bankruptcy to the treasury by extrav- 
agant appropriations; but the more independent, better bal- 
anced, as well as more capable senators would be their country’s 
safeguard. They would particularly see that the treasury was 
not despoiled. The representatives were to originate appropri- 
ation bills, but the senators were to review them. They would 
take care that the public land, that great reservoir of national 
wealth, was not squandered. They would consist of stuff stern 
enough to resist the demands and allurements of covetous and 
conscienceless corporations. Above all, they would care little 
or nothing for party, and act upon their own independent and 
intelligent judgments. 

A hundred years have tested these forecastings. How many 
river and harbor and other appropriation bills has the Senate 
abridged? The truth is that the House of Representatives has 
been the economic body, the Senate the prodigal one. How 
many “‘land grabs’? has the Senate defeated? How many 
pension monstrosities has it strangled? With how many Stand- 
ard Oil and other giant monopolies has it successfully wrestled 
as the people’s champion? And where, in all the broad land, 
has there been concentrated more of the spirit of an intense 
and bitter partisanship? The very atmosphere of its chamber 
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is charged with it as with electricity. It flashes and crackles 
at every touch. At no time do the members appear to be able 
to forget that they belong to parties, and are under obligations 
to them. They neglect no partisan advantage; they spare no 
partisan foe. 

Nor is there anything in the situation, as just described, to 
excite wonderment. The senators, as a rule, have not been un- 
ambitious and guileless men. They were politicians before 
they were senators. They have reached their positions by the 
devious paths of party policy. What they do not know about 
practical politics is not worth knowing. Nor is the dream of 
political preferment quenched by the elevation to which they 
have attained. Beyond the Senate lies the presidency—an- 
other step in the stairway to fame and power; and few are 
the gentlemen of the upper House that wholly escape the hope 
of reaching the higher dignity. The Senate might, in fact, not 
inaptly be described as a school for presidential candidates, 
never lacking a goodly number of eager and industrious stu- 
dents on both sides of the party line. 

It would indeed be difficult, remembering what human nature 
is, to see how the Senate could be anything else than a partisan 
body, in view of its share in dividing the patronage of the 
government. It makes and it unmakes officials. As the au- 
thority that supervises the president’s nominations, it wields 
an immense political power. Nor has its exercise been a wholly 
uncongenial task. Senators have shown themselves by no 
means adverse to the “‘spoils system’’ in its most comprehen- 
sive ramifications. ‘‘The courtesy of the Senate ’’ — which 
means simply, ‘‘I will help to put your friends in office if you 
will do the same service for mine ’’—is far from being a mean- 
ingless phrase. If common report is not to be wholly discred- 
ited, the privacy of the senatorial executive session—an ar- 
rangement tenaciously adhered to—has covered many a “‘deal”’ 
embracing the disposal of extensive patronage. The Constitu- 
tion meant that the Senate should be merely a reviewing board, 
but the senators have so violently strained their constitutional 
prerogative that they have virtually made themselves an ap- 
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pointing power. No set of men were ever more tenacious of 
their ‘‘ privileges.’’ Patronage has come to be regarded by 
them as a perquisite, and is demanded asaright. The privi- 
lege of dictating nominations upon which they were afterward 
to pass judgment has been boldly asserted. It was only a little 
while ago that one of their number, because the president, in 
the exercise of a function with which he, as a senator, had no 
more to do than with the ukases of Russia’s master, refused to 
appoint as he had insisted, resigned his place in a huff, and 
marched home to his constituents to ask redress for his griev- 
ances. Nor was the attitude of the Senate toward the executive 
ever more aggressive than it is to-day. Is it any wonder, there- 
fore, that the Senate should ‘have become what it unquestionably 
now is, the national center of political intrigue? The more 
recent history of the country clearly assigns it that position. 
The presidential incident of 1877, involving the boldest defiance 
of the popular will yet witnessed in this country, was due to the 
instigations of men of senatorial training ; and a little further 
back the movement to dismember the country found in the 
Senate chamber its most skilful and aggressive promoters. 
Should there be, at any time in the country’s future, a con- 
spiracy on the part of public officers against the liberties of the 
people, there is little reason to doubt that its source and princi- 
pal seat will be in the Senate, should the Senate remain. 

In view of what has already been said, it is hardly necessary 
to inquire as to the qualifications of the Senate for the special 
business assigned it of reviewing the president’s appointments 
to office—a most delicate duty, calling for the exercise of great 
equanimity of temper, strict impartiality of judgment, and free- 
dom from all partisan bias ; and what must be thought of its fit- 
ness for that other most responsible work committed to it, of 
acting as a court to try the president of the nation and other 
prominent officials when charged with high crimes and misde- 
meanors? To this question we have a sufficient answer in the 
history of the impeachment proceedings against President 
Johnson, when the members belonging to one political party 
were found solidly arrayed on one side of the case, more like 
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advocates than judges, and the few of the other party that dared 
to follow their own private convictions rather than partisan in- 
structions were at once unmercifully ostracized by their fellows 
and driven into political exile. There could be no clearer proof 
of misplaced responsibility. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? Not, as declared 
by one of our eminent historians, that ‘‘the Senate is the 
crowning glory of our constitutional system,’’ but rather that its 
adoption was a radical mistake. As a basis of compromise at a 
critical juncture in our affairs, it served a useful purpose ; but 
for all that, has it not been practically an excrescence upon the 
body politic? It is an exotic among our institutions, foreign in 
policy and superfluous in fact—a relic of Old-World dynasties. 
It is the one anti-republican feature of our system, and the 
weakest spot in it. Any advantages to the country from its 
possible and casual contributions to legislative efficiency can 
hardly compensate for the demoralization produced by the con- 
stantly recurring scandals and disturbances unavoidably incident 
to its perpetuation under the existing system of legislative 
elections. The surprising thing is that the country has so long 
and patiently borne with the evils of that system. 

It is the growing impression that the English House of 
Lords, to which, as already explained, we owe the conception of 
our Senate, must go at no very distant day, although its roots 
reach down to the bed-rock of the British Constitution. No- 
where is experience a more merciless iconoclast than in civil 
science ; and surely the teachings of our national history have 
been ample to convince us that a second and duplicate body in 
ordinary legislation is a cumbersome and wasteful piece of 
machinery. 

As we pass from the centennial anniversary of the formation 
of the Constitution, the time is appropriate tor reviewing its 
workings and correcting such infirmities as may have appeared. 
It was not to the discredit of those who formed it, largely ex- 
perimental as it was, that imperfections should come to light. 
The discredit will be ours if we fail to remove or reform them. 

JOHN F. HUME. 





WHAT DO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE READ? 


BY CARL SNYDER.’ 


T HAS so long and so often been asserted that we of the 
United States are the greatest reading people on the face of 
the earth, that we have come to accept the statement as a 
truism, and to flatter ourselves thereon, without inquiring 
particularly what it means or what is the character of the read- 
ing we do. The fact is owing, doubtless, to the difficulty of 
obtaining any statistics which will really illuminate the subject. 
The extent of the ‘‘newspaper habit,’’ and its effect upon 
public taste; the production of the ‘‘penny dreadful,’ and 
other crime-producing literature; the standards of popular 
intelligence evidenced in the books we buy, and, indeed, the 
general results accruing from the immense cheapening of all 
forms of printed matter—these constitute to the sociologist an 
interesting field for inquiry. But beyond some inadequate and 
almost irrelevant statistics from the larger public libraries, we 
have little or nothing ; and the general census which has given 
attention to so many topics, has let this entirely alone. 

It comes with the force of a surprise, therefore, to learn that 
the general reading of the people is almost wholly confined to 
periodical literature. The production of the latter in the 
United States includes rather more than half the entire pro- 
duction of the world. There are printed in this country up- 
wards of 20,000 different papers and magazines, and in all the 
rest of the world besides, only 28,000. England has about 
7,500 ; Canada and Australia less than 1,000; Germany has 
some 6,000, and France but 4,300. The United States, then, 
has more than two fifths of all printed, and when we consider 
the aggregate circulation, more than one half. This aggregate 
circulation reaches such an enormous total that the figures are 
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difficult of comprehension. The combined periodical issue in 
this country last year amounted to over four thousand million, 
or in American notation, four billion, copies—an average of 300 
copies of some periodical for each of the 13,000,000 families 
which make up our population. 

If now we estimate the annual production of books, paper 
and otherwise, we shall find that it falls far short of 10,000,000 
copies.. Even allowing a twentyfold circulation of the average 
book over the average paper or magazine—certainly far out of 
proportion to the fact—it appears that books do not constitute 
above five per cent of the general reading of the country. They 
probably actually constitute not over three per cent. We see, 
therefore, that the facts reported by librarians and library com- 
mittees as to the class of books taken out, offer too slight a basis 
on which to found any conceptions of popular intelligence and 
taste. Neither our libraries nor our books are the educators of 
the people. If we seek the formulative influences of literature 
upon American life, we shall find them in our daily and weekly 
newspapers. For, if we pursue our inquiry further, we shall 


find that of the total production of periodicals, 94 per cent is 
made up of those of daily and weekly issue, leaving but a bare 
6 per cent to be filled up by the monthly magazines, quarterlies, 
and the like. 


It will be interesting to examine further and ascertain what 
types of journals obtain the strongest hold upon popular favor. 
There are printed in the United States some 1,850 daily papers, 
whose issue aggregates over seven and a half million copies per 
diem. In other words, there is a daily paper printed for every 
other family in the country. The total number of weeklies 
reaches 14,000, of which some 26,000,000 are issued each week, or 
an average of two papers for every family. Viewing the total 
issues for the year, it appears that the daily absorbs nearly 60 per 
per cent of entire periodical production, and the weekly about 35 
per cent. The daily paper is, therefore, by reason of its frequency 
of issue and its wider distribution among all classes, by far the 
strongest single influence of popular reading. Day after day, 
week in and week out, it gives its incessant and uninterrupted 
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stroke. Like the fall of the water drop upon the stone, nothing 
can stand before it, and whatever may be said to the contrary, 
such a standard of intelligence and taste as obtains in the daily 
newspaper must be the ultimate standard of the whole people. 
No stream may rise higher than its source, and the chief source 
of the ideas, impressions, and conceptions of all that lies beyond 
individual spheres of activity for the American public of to-day 
is the daily paper; for not only does it dominate directly 
through its own wide circulation, but indirectly by its formative 
influence on what is known as the country weekly. 

Probing one degree deeper, it will be found that the dominant. 
type of this dominant force is the sensational daily. By the 
term ‘‘sensational,’? I mean those papers which make crimes, 
scandals, and highly colored pictures the principal features of 
their ‘‘news.’’ Taking the circulation of this class of papers in 
the seven largest newspaper centers of the country (New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, San Francisco, and 
Cincinnati) we find that their combined issue is considerably 
more than half the total daily issue of the country. It reaches 
upwards of three and a half million copies. To make a forcible 
comparison, there are more of this single class of papers 
printed every day than all the books published in cloth bindings 
ina year. It may be urged in defense of the public’s taste for 
the ‘‘big dailies’? and their immensely greater circulation, com- 
pared with those of a more conservative type, that they publish 
more news, are far more interesting and ‘‘enterprising.’’ 
Nevertheless, it is but too apparent that the daily paper of the 
larger cities succeeds in direct proportion to the latitude it 
allows itself as to what is printable matter; in short, as the 
moral and intellectual standards of its news columns go down, 
its sales go up. ' 

I leave to others to estimate the effect of this absorbing 
‘“‘newspaper habit’’; its vitiation of the taste for higher forms 
of literature, its destructive influence on the mind, and on both 
the capacity and inclination for sustained thought, and more 
especially the baneful effects which must follow from the wide- 
spread and growing appetite for highly spiced or sensational 
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news. I have here merely to point out that upwards of 95 per 
cent of all our reading is confined to the least valuable form of 
literature we have—the newspaper; that of this, the bulk is 
absorbed by the most hastily prepared and the most worthless— 
the daily ; and that the successful dailies are those which pander 
to a low order of intelligence. It is not my purpose to consider 
whether, in spite of all this, present conditions indicate a higher 
or lower level than obtained in time past—that is, beside the 
scope of this article—but I shall touch, shortly, upon that old 
and familiar hobby, that it is better that people should read 
something, than nothing at all. 

However we may regard the newspaper in general, or the 
sensational papers in particular, there is one class of popular 
literature that will be set down without dissent as not only bane- 
ful, but in many cases directly a crime-producer. That includes 
what was once known as the ‘‘dime novel,’’ the blood-and- 
thunder detective story, and the illustrated journals of crime. 
How great are its proportions and how wide must be its influ- 
ence, I doubt if many are informed. From a careful personal 
investigation, Iam convinced that the literature of a criminal 
or debasing tendency reaches, in this country, an average of 
more than 1,200,000 copies per week, or upwards of 60,000,000 
copies per year ; that is to say, an average of about five copies 
for every family in the country. Lest this may be deemed ex- 
travagant, I give briefly the results of my investigations. 

There are published three prominent journals exclusively 
devoted to the illustration of crime and the general dissemina- 
tion of criminal or ‘‘police’’ news. Their combined circulation 
exceeds 200,000 copies weekly. As they circulate chiefly in 
barber shops and saloons, the average of readers per copy is un- 
usually large—I think it safe to place it at twenty, since a 
single copy is frequently read by a hundred or more persons. 
Taking it at this rate, some four million men and boys read 
these journals of depravity each week. To all this must be 
added a type of ultra-sensational papers, which exists in 
many of the larger cities and fattens upon scandal and gossip. 
Some of them have a circulation of between one and two 
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hundred thousand weekly. An accurate total is not obtainable, 
but I have fixed it in my estimate at 300,000 copies. Still 
another form is the detective story weekly. It would be unfair 
to group all such as these under the head of criminal or 
debasing, but I have selected five for inclusion that are un- 
mistakably vicious; and while they cannot be suppressed—they 
are in no way immoral, as that phrase is used—they constitute a 
reprehensible class, whose influence is bad. These five havea 
circulation exceeding 400,000 copies weekly. 

In an incursion into the field of the ‘‘penny dreadful,’’ how- 
ever, one encounters his chief surprise. The old ‘‘dime novel”’ 
has largely disappeared, but ‘‘ Red Ranger Dick”’ and his con- 
fréres are with us still. These books are now produced in five 
and ten cent ‘“‘libraries,’’ and issued weekly. I find that an is- 
sue of 20,000 copies is required to make a number profitable, and 
experience readily teaches the publisher what will sell. The 
average edition ranges from 25,000 to 50,000 copies—an espe- 
cially popular story will send this issue past the 100,000 mark. 
There are about a dozen of these libraries, all told, so that the 
weekly product exceeds 300,000 copies, and probably reaches 
400,000. I take the lower figure, which yields a total of fifteen 
million copies per year! There are in the United States, 
according to the census, some eight or nine million Sunday 
School children regularly enrolled. Assuming an average 
attendance of 50 per cent, it appears that the dime novel has 
about three attacks on the rising generations, where the Sunday 
School has one; while for dynamic capacity, it would be safe to 
put a single well-organized ‘‘ten cent terror’’ against a round 
dozen of the best Sunday School lessons ever taught. To give 
the uninitiated an idea of the character of this pernicious trash, 
I subjoin a few sample titles, taken at random from a catalogue 
before me: ‘Tiger Dick, the Faro King, or, the Cashier’s 
Crime’’; ‘‘Double Sight, the Death Shot’’; ‘‘Captain Cool 
Blade, or, the Man-Shark of the Mississippi’; ‘‘Hercules 
Hotspur, the Velvet Hand, or, the Poker Queen’s Drop 
Game’”’ ; ‘*The Crimson Coyotes, or, Nita, the Nemesis’’; ‘‘Red 
Ralph, the River Rover’’; ‘‘Lariat Lil, or, the Cast for a Life’’; 
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‘‘Broadway Billy’s Death Racket’’; ‘‘The Demon Doctor, or, 
Dead Hold, the Daisy’’; ‘‘ Ker-whoop, Ker-whoo! or, the Taran- 
tula of the Taos on the War-path.”’ 

Now a word as to the theory that some kind of reading is bet- 
ter than none at all. I have talked, among others, with the editor 
of the oldest of these libraries, a very clear-headed man, and in- 
quired particularly as to what sort of stories were salable and 
what were not. The editor said: ‘‘The tastes of the public to 
whom we cater are sharply defined. A novel that might be sold 
at twenty-five cents, put into our five or ten cent library would 
drop flat. We have to write down to our public, and if the 
literary excellence of a story is too high, we throw it out. We 
must guard very sharply against that. The paper novel to be 
found in the bookstands, in our library, would not sell at all.” 
In other words, here is an immense reading public, consuming 
upwards of fifteen million copies of these stories annually, that 
has an established depravity of taste, and if offered better, 
would refuse it! Indeed, it is now possible to buy the novels of 
Dickens, Scott, or any of the standard authors, for five and ten 
cents in rather better print and paper than the average dime 
novel, but the admirer of ‘‘Hemlock Hank,’ ‘‘Flush Fred,’ or 
‘‘Faro Sol,’’? has little time for such anemic creations as a 
Copperfield, or even an Ivanhoe. And what is true in this ex- 
treme case, is true of ‘‘flash’’ literature in general. So far from 
inculeating a ‘‘reading habit,’’ and paving the way for some- 
thing better when it is offered, it destroys whatever taste for 
better books may exist, and simply cultivates an avid appetite 
for this vicious rubbish. 

And while I am upon this topic of the dime novel, it may be 
well to correct another prevalent impression. There is abroad 
an idea that stories of the sort I have described circulate very 
largely in criminal or semi-criminal classes of the larger cities; 
that the audience they appeal to is already more or less de- 
praved and not likely to suffer seriously from the contamination 
of the society of ‘‘One-Eyed Pete’’ and his ‘‘pals’’; and that 
therefore the stuff does not do a great deal of harm. The truth . 
is very far from this. I find that the bulk of the consumption 
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lies outside the great cities; that the chief circulation is in the 
smaller towns the country over, and that probably the largest 
individual class of consumers is made up of boys and young 
men ranging from twelve to twenty-one. In the village, the 
small town, and on the farm, are the most of these novels read. 
In a word, my investigations lead me to believe that they circu- 
late in the larger part where they are calculated to do the most, 
and not the least, harm. This is supplemented by the testimony 
of our prison wardens and superintendents of reform schools, 
that next to lack of proper home influences, evil literature is 
among the most active agents in the manufacture of youthful 
criminals. 


The influence of this entire mass of novels, story papers, and 
police journals, is bad in every calculable way, and when we 
consider its enormous output, it assumes the proportions of a 
serious problem. The estimate of one million two hundred 
thousand copies is conservative—and at this rate, the total 
weekly issue exceeds the entire monthly output of our magazines 


and high-grade story papers. The sum annually spent on this 
unmitigated trash, or worse, cannot be less than four million 
dollars—a sum equaling, if it does not exceed, the entire 
amount paid out in this country for copyrighted books. It 
would be reassuring to feel that the demand is, in the face of 
the wonderful cheapness of good literature nowadays, steadily 
growing less, but there seems no warrant for so optimistic a 
view. 

A turn in a widely different field discloses the growing 
popularity of the modern magazine. Nothing in the printing 
world has of late years kept pace with it. We have nowa half 
dozen monthlies that are perhaps unequaled in any other 
country, and perhaps a score that offer a very good grade of 
popular reading. The six principal magazines have an aggre- 
gate monthly issue of over 700,000 copies, and all the rest 
perhaps as much more. There is one journal of remarkable 
popularity which puts out a half million copies per month, the 
largest issue of any single journal of any sort in America. 
Four others exceed 100,000 a month. But after all, the fifteen 
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or twenty million magazines printed annually do not count for 
much in the popular reading of the country when put against 
an annual turning out of thirteen hundred million weeklies or 
twenty-four hundred million dailies. And what is true of the 
magazines is true in a still greater degree of books. 

Probably the sums annually expended on the various forms of 
reading matter, will provide a more accurate index of public 
taste than anything else. We shall find that the United States 
pays annually for its daily newspapers upwards of $50,000,000, 
and for its weeklies an equal sum, or a total of $100,000,000 for 
newspapers. That sum exceeds the present value of its annual 
output of gold and silver. It pays out some $3,000,000 for the 
standard monthlies. It would be difficult to show that it pays 
more than four or five million dollars for all its books, cloth or 
paper, good, bad, or merely Elsmerian. There exist no statistics 
as to the annual book production, and [ am compelled to rely on 
estimates furnished by several leading publishing houses. The 
most noteworthy fact reported is that the sale of the paper covered 
book to-day exceeds that of those bound in cloth. This is al- 
most entirely the growth of the last ten or twelve years. For- 
merly the paper cover bore but a slight part of the total book 
production ; to-day it constitutes more than one half. It is 
probable that the number of paper covered books (I am of 
course excluding the dime novel and all its kindred) exceeds 
five million copies a year. These, as is well known, are almost 
exclusively novels. The output of the cheap cloth series of 
uncopyrighted books is probably about one half the paper pro- 
duction, or in the neighborhood of three million a year. It is 
doubtful if the number of copyright books in cloth will reach 
more than a million ora million and a half. It is certainly safe 
to say that the combined book issue of the country falls short 
of ten million copies. Of this issue, the vast bulk of course is 
fiction. Of the round 5,000 new books and new editions recor- 
ded for the trade annually, twenty-five per cent of the titles are 
those of novels. It would be impossible to estimate what pro- 
portion of the total issue is fiction, but gauging the sales of 
three of the leading book stores of New York it may be 
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roughly put down at more than four-fifths. Of all the books 
sold in this country, it is probable that fully ninety per cent is 
stories. 

It will be of interest to ascertain who rank as America’s 
most popular authors, or in other words, who in the estimation 
of the whole people are regarded as the greatest writers. We 
have all of us heard more or less of a “‘native writer named 
Roe.’”’ It is more than evident that the late Matthew Arnold’s 
literary tastes differed widely from ours, for this native writer 
named Roe, in the graphic parlance of the day unmistakably 
‘*has the call.’”’ Altogether, more than 2,000,000 of his books 
have been.sold to date, and they continue to sell steadily at the 
rate of about 100,000 per year. But in point of immediate 
popularity, Roe is outranked by both L. B. Porter (‘‘ Albert 
Ross’’) and Laura Jean Libbey. Of the ‘‘ Albatross”’ novels 
some 900,000 have been sold thus far, and the annual sale 
ranges from two to three hundred thousand. It is impossible to 
give any close figures on the sale of Laura Jean Libbey’s works, 
but as single editions of 150,000 are frequently put out, and as 
the author is exceedingly fecund, she may fairly dispute the 
palm with the author of “Thou Shalt Not.’”’ Dickens, of 
course has an immense and steady sale, and next to him we 
probably place the novels grouped under the name of “ Bertha 
M. Clay.’”? The most popular book of the generation is ‘‘ Ben- 
Hur,”’ the edition of which has now reached 700,000 copies. Only 
‘*Robert Elsmere’’ can compare with it, though the career of 
the latter was brief. But while the fad lasted, the book sold as 
no other book that was ever issued. Upwards of half a million 
copies were printed in this country alone. ‘‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata’’ too, before Mr. Wanamaker got through booming it, 
enjoyed a wide distribution. 

Of books of a heavier cast, Gen. Grant’s antobiography is far 
in the lead, some 350,000 sets, or 700,000 volumes, having been 
issued to date. Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘Looking Backward’”’ 
has passed the 400,000 mark. Of poets, Will Carleton probably 
enjoys the widest favor. 

Now if we turn to great writers like Mr. Howells and Mr. 
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James, George Meredith, Herbert Spencer, Swinburne, and 
others of a similar intellectual level, we shall find that with 
them an edition of forty or fifty thousand is an exceedingly rare 
affair, and that, even with some I have mentioned, an edition of 
10,000, and perhaps less, is probably much nearer the average. 

Summing up the results of the inquiry, we may say briefly, 
perhaps bluntly, that the American people read novels and 
newspapers, and these alone. What they read of anything else 
is viewed against the aggregate too little and of too slight con- 
sequence to be worth considering. I do not mean to say that 
books and periodicals of real worth are utterly without effect. 
Doubtless in a certain way they do exercise some effect, main- 
taining higher standards, and holding out in a not altogether in- 
effectual way against the deluge. But they have nothing of the 
influence our little literary world with such comic seriousness 
imagines. If we were to believe, and in some curious way we 
really have come to believe—what our critics and magazines and 
reviews tell us, the names of those who habitually cluster 
about the pens of Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Howells, or Mr. 
Boyesen, are the dominating spirits of our literature. But in 
reality, viewing their influence upon the whole broad flood 
that rolls from the printing press, we shall see that they count 
for as little as some tributary streamlet pouring its limpid waters 
into the turbid currents of the Mississippi. 

Nor have we any indications that our popular reading is im- 
proving in quality. On the contrary, it has within the present 
generation undergone a serious and unmistakable deterioration. 
No one can compare the clean and conservative newspaper of 
twelve or fifteen years ago, with the sensational daily of to-day, 
or can compute the enormous production of worthless and 
trashy literature, without perceiving that the tastes of the 
people have experienced a marked decline. In a word, the 
American public viewed in its entirety, not only reads merely 
newspapers and novels, but as a general rule the worse classes of 
each. And this it must be said is true not only as a fact, but 
also as a tendency. 


CARL SNYDER. 





THE SINGLE TAX AND TRANSPORTATION. 


BY W. EDWIN BROKAW. 


HOLD that there is but one excuse for the existence of gov- 
ernment, which excuse is at the same time the sole function 
of government, namely: to secure equity. I believe that in no 
stage of civilization above that of the nomadic, can equity be 
secured without government, for the reason that civilization can- 
not advance beyond that stage without men holding land in ex- 
clusive possession, which involves the necessity of adjusting 
man’s relation to the earth by means of some system of land 
tenure that shall recognize the equal freedom of all men. I 
hold that for government to do less is for it to permit the in- 
fringement of equal freedom ; that for it to do more is for it to 
itself infringe upon the equal freedom of the individual. 

From this standpoint every political question is merely a ques- 
tion of equity. In regard to transportation, then, ‘‘ What 
method or methods will best secure equity?’’ is the question I 
am asked to discuss. Freedom is the absence of restrictions and 
special privileges. Equal freedom is the restriction of the free- 
dom of each only by the like freedom of the rest, and the 
balancing of special privileges by equivalents. Equal freedom 
is equity. 

In order to clear the way for a full understanding of the sub- 
ject, it becomes necessary for me to briefly treat of the whole 
question of land-tenure. 

There are two methods of using land—common use and ex- 
clusive use. 

Wherever land is held in exclusive use, under all land-tenure 
systems, a price is paid for the privilege of such possession. 
Under our present system, the price is paid either in purchase 
money or rent, annually or otherwise. It is paid, however, to 
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the wrong parties. It does not require much education or very 
much reflection for anyone to see, when once it is pointed out to 
him, that what men pay for is not land, but the privilege of ex- 
clusive possession. The importance of this distinction cannot 
be overestimated. No one will pay another for the privilege of 
using land that is open to the use of all at any time. Undis- 
turbed possession is what men want when they pay for land. 
That means the power to exclude all others. Where there are no 
others to desire possession, the power to exclude others is not a 
privilege and is not worth anything. The presence of popula- 
tion makes such power a privilege, the value of which increases 
as population does, until, in the heart of the large cities, men 
pay enormous sums per front foot for it. To those of you who 
reflect, it must be clear that the presence of each person in a 
community adds to the value of the privilege of exclusive 
possession of locations therein. 

As no man has any natura! right to exclude another from any 
portion of the earth, seeing that to do so is to deny the other 
equal freedom with himself. it necessarily follows that he who 
holds exclusive possession of any location can do so justly, only 
by compensating those whom he excludes for this denial of 
their freedom to use that location. In the nature of things, be- 
cause of the continual shifting of population, such payment can 
be but for brief periods at atime. And as population not only 
causes the value of such privileges but also causes public ex- 
penses, to take the one to pay the other is the simplest and sur- 
est way to secure to each his share of the fund resulting from 
each compensating all for exclusion from valuable locations. 
This fund is known as land values and the single tax is the 
method, which I have just described, of collecting it. 

The single tax is not only the best method of taxation yet de- 
vised, but it is, at the same time, the best method of securing 
equity in the use of the earth, where exclusive possession is re- 
sorted to. Under such a system, where one pays just as much 
for the privilege, whether he uses it or not, there will be no 
profit in holding such a privilege without using it, and the more 
and better it is used the more will be the profit of the holding. 
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For this reason, land holding will be limited to use by the per- 
sonal interest of the holders. 

Then there will always be plenty of opportunities for labor 
to employ itself, instead of, as now, competing for the privilege 
of working for another. A few hours work per day would then 
easily support anyone in what most people now consider luxury. 

As the physical man is ‘‘a mode of motion,’’ he is governed 
by the law of motion, which follows the line of least resistance ; 
that is, he seeks to gratify his desires with the least exertion. 
His first desires are physical—for those things which sustain life 
—for food, clothing, shelter ; ina word, wealth. So long as ac- 
cess to the earth—from which all wealth must be produced—is 
made difficult for most men, seeking to gratify the first desire 
will absorb the thought of most men. 

The second desire is for the notice, attention, recognition or 
approval of fellow-men ; in a word, esteem. So long as the 
acquisition of wealth is made hard for the masses, those who ac- 
quire itin largest amounts attract most attention, and thus is 
their second desire fed. But under conditions where the efforts 
of a few hours a day would enable everyone to live in luxury, 
the first desire would be easily gratified by all and the amassing 
of wealth would be considered foolish, so that the gratification 
of the second desire would be sought in other ways. 

With the easy satisfaction of the first desire, the second 
would become dominant and could only be gratified by serving 
men—by meriting their esteem. 

Under such conditions, the inventor would no more seek a 
pecuniary reward for his labors than the scientist does to-day. 
For he who gave to humanity the most useful invention or dis- 
covery would secure the highest esteem, and wealth being 
within easy reach of all, his comfort would not depend upon 
pecuniary returns for his invention. There would then be no 
excuse for patent laws, which, having for their object the secur- 
ing to the inventor a temporary monopoly of his invention, in 
order to derive a pecuniary return, result usually in securing 
this monopoly to manufacturers who obtain control of 
inventions for little or nothing, because of the poverty of 
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inventors. These laws also result in retarding the adop- 
tion of the latest improvements, thousands of useful inven- 
tions being bought up and held out of use by monopolies like 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. When there are no 
patent laws, the public will receive the benefit of all inventions 
at once. Free competition in the manufacture of such things 
will place them within easy reach of everyone, and under free 
conditions the inventor could be the first to manufacture his in- 
ventions, if he chose to do so. Until the patent laws are abol- 
ished the transportation question cannot be settled, for a ques- 
tion is never settled until it is settled right. 

Keeping in mind these facts regarding the direction of men’s 
efforts under freedom, and the absence thereunder of all patent 
laws, let us see how to adjust the transportation problem to the 
law of equal freedom, which may be thus stated: That every 
person have freedom to do all that he wills, provided that in the 
doing thereof he infringe not the equal freedom of any other. 

The primary freedom, upon which all other freedom rests, is 
freedom in the use of the earth. The transportation question 
relates to man’s freedom to use those portions of the earth that 
are used in common. It is self-evident that such use cannot be 
in accord with equal freedom if anyone is allowed any exclusive 
privileges in it. Hence all charters to companies granting them 
the privilege of exclusive possession of highways deny to all 
others equal freedom in the use of such highways. The value of 
such a franchise is purely a value of exclusion—the privilege of 
keeping others off—and would not exist if all could have free ac- 
cess to that highway. The paved street that is free to all has no 
franchise value. But give me the privilege to exclude all ve- 
hicles from that street, that I choose to, and there will immedi- 
ately be a street value which will be large or small in proportion 
to the population I am enabled to exclude. The old toll road, 
which still lingers in a few places in the United States, is the 
simplest form of street franchises. The modern railways and 
telegraph lines are more complex forms of the same thing. 

Equity requires the abolition of such privileges not the 
taxation of them, for they are privileges in portions of 
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the earth that must be used in common, and equal freedom in 
such use cannot be secured by taxing franchises. It is only 
where locations are not used in common that both exclusive pos- 
session and equal freedom can be secured by taxing the privi- 
lege of exclusion. It must be remembered that the taxation of 
the values of land held in exclusive possession will secure equity 
(as to such land) by balancing the special privilege with an equiv- 
alent. The paying of the tax entitles the possessor to exclude all 
others. To apply that method to public highways is to em- 
power those who pay the franchise-tax to exclude all others on 
such terms as they please. But,.as the highways must be used 
in common, how can such a method secure equity in the use? 
For how can the holders of such a franchise charge for the use 
of the highway except according to use—so much a ride or trip? 
And thus would people be taxed for using the common high- 
ways—those portions of the earth where exclusive use is im- 
possible. Yet we do not advocate taxing exclusive holdings ac- 
cording to use. 

If society owned and operated all means of transportation, 
there would be two ways of defraying the expenses thereof ; 
either by charging tolls or by the taxation of adjacent land 
values. The former would be a charge in proportion to use and 
would, therefore, be a tax upon effort. The latter can be the 
only method single taxers could consistently support, thus re- 
quiring the transportation to be free of all tolls. 

For society to lease to private corporations the privilege of 
conducting the carrying trade, would simply be to farm out to 
them the power to tax the people, by means of tolls, for using 
highways, which would of course be according to use. 

It is obvious that single taxers must choose between govern- 
ment ownership and operation, free of toll, and government 
maintenance of roadbeds, with the carrying trade left open to 
free competition. I hold that the latter is all that is necessary 
to secure equal freedom, and if it is, for society to do more 
would be for it to infringe upon the equal freedom of indi- 
viduals. 

But there are those who hold that land values would be more 
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than sufficient for all government expenses, when such expen- 
ses were reduced to an economical administration under single 
tax conditions, and that the government would be under the 
necessity of expending the balance in providing other public 
services. It seems to me that such persons leave several things 
out of consideration. While land is monopolized, the land- 
lords can charge ‘“‘ all the traffic will bear’’ for the privilege of 
using land, which is all above that which men will consent to 
live on and work. There is where land values are to-day. 
And every saving of waste or increase of production only in- 
creases the landlord’s power. But when the single tax has 
limited land-holding to use, the values will contain none of that 
speculative element—will absorb no one’s wages. The privi- 
lege of excluding others from any location will then be deter- 
mined by the benefits conferred by society and every public ser- 
vice will be reflected in increased land values. To say tkat free 
men will pay more for such benefits than they cost is absurd. 
It is evident, then, that public expenses and land values must 
either balance or there will forever be a surplus to perplex and 
corrupt the people. It should be remembered that land values 
and public expenses are both caused by population and should, 
therefore, balance. 

Why cannot rail highways be maintained by society, open to 
all, free of toll, as are paved and graded highways? Some one 
says: ‘‘Everyone cannot own atrain.’’? Neither can everyone 
own a wagon; nor isit necessary. There is free competition be- 
tween steamers on the water, because all are equally free to put 
on steamers. That fact prevents charges becoming high enough 
to induce others to put on steamers. The same is true of 
drays and busses—or would be if it were not for the local pro- 
tective tariffs euphoniously called ‘‘licenses.’? And the same 
would be true of railways. ‘‘But there would be collisions,’’ 
you may say. There are collisions now, and more than there 
would be under free conditions. What more reasons for acci- 
dents on rail than on water, under free competition? Do not 
steamers have to conform to a code of signals and rules in order 
to avoid accidents? So would trains. Time cards and train dis- 
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patchers, so long as necessary, would be a part of the mainte- 
nance of a free highway, as police are now supposed to be ina 
crowded city street. The fact that the smallest railway com- 
pany in the United States could then run trains to any part of 
the country, free of toll, by simply conforming to time cards 
and train orders, would secure free competition. The power to 
charge ‘all the traffic will bear’’ is due to the privilege of ex- 
clusive possession of that particular highway, not to the control 
of the rolling stock. Were the highway free, any wholesale 
house could put on a train to deliver its goods to any point in 
the country, if the railway companies attempted to charge 
extortionate rates. They cannot dothat now. Reflection upon 
this point will show that there is no force to the objection that 
‘‘only large corporations could engage in the carrying trade’’ 
over such roads, and that combinations among corporations for 
the purpose of controlling the trade would be impossible so long 
as the smallest companies were free to run their trains over any 
track in the country. 

But there are those who hold that it is the duty of society to 
maintain an ‘‘ open market,’’ and that in order to do so, it must 
transport men and products across the country without charge. 
I do not understand what such men mean by an ‘‘ open market.’’ 
But I contend that it is not the duty of society to furnish any- 
thing, whether free or not, but that its sole function is to secure 
and maintain equal freedom ; and that consists chiefly in equal 
freedom in the use of the earth. To do either more or less is to 
secure unequal freedom—inequity. For, whenever a government 
does not allow individuals the freedom to perform any service 
for themselves that they choose to—the doing of which does not 
infringe the equal freedom of others—it is unnecessarily re- 
stricting their freedom. If such things were authorized by 
unanimous vote, it might do; but for a majority to authorize it 
(and democratic government is a matter of majorities), is for 
them to use the government machinery to prevent the minority 
from doing that which in no wise infringes upon equal freedom. 
That is not equity. Even if the government could do it better 
and cheaper, that would not make it equitable. I consider 
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government simply a collectivity of individuals, which can have 

no powers or duties not derived from the individuals, and that 

intelligent individuals will delegate no more to the collectivity 

than sufficient to secure them in equal freedom, as none desire 

the disadvantages of an unequal freedom. Such freedom no 

more requires the collectivity to carry my grain from Cornville 
to Chicago or Liverpool than from my field to my granaries. 

My distance from the Chicago market will be found registered in 

the value of the location I hold. Free transportation would 

shorten that distance, pecuniarily, only to increase the value of 
my location. And as I would have to pay for the transportation 
in increased land values, if the government carried it for me 
free, my freedom would be greater if I could pay any private 

firm I chose for transportation, such firms being under free com-’ 
petition in the use of free highways. And, in the absence of 
free transportation, those increased land values would also be ab- 

sent. The idea that it would be all right for government to as- 

sume that function, because the increased land valugs would pay 
for it, leads to communism. Free drug stores and groceries 
would also increase land values and could be paid for by a land- 

value tax. The more the government furnishes, the higher will 

land values be, and vice versa. The question is not ‘‘ How 
much government can we get by means of the single tax?’’ nor 
‘* How nearly can we equalize the possession of wealth?’ but 
‘How much freedom can we gain?’’ The object to be sought is 
not equality of possessions, but equality of freedom. Equal 
freedom is the highest freedom possible for all. It cannot be se- 

cured, in the use of highways, by private control, but can be by 

public maintenance of the roadbeds, free of toll, and leaving to 
individual competition the transportation thereon. 

Moreover, true free trade is freedom of exchange and 
requires that my freedom to transport and be transported, 
by whomsoever I please, shall only be restricted where neces- 
sary to prevent me from invading the equal freedom of 
others. If public maintenance of roadbeds, with individual 
ownership and operation of vehicles, will secure equal free- 
dom, then further restriction of individual competition is re- 
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striction of trade—an invasion of individual freedom that is 
unnecessary. 

How the abolition of patent laws would make competition 
freer, by cheapening appliances used in transportation, may be 
readily seen by all. But the most noticeable benefit would be 
in relation to the transportation of intelligence by wire. The 
recent invention of Asa Gray, the telautograph, is probably 
destined to largely supplant both the telegraph and telephone. 
See what would be possible with such an invention, if there 
were no patents. Free competition in the manufacture would 
place the instruments within easy reach of all, especially when 
wealth was easily acquired by all. With the railroad system 
I advocate, the carrying of packages by the government would 
be inconsistent and wou!d be abandoned to individual enterprise. 
For the monopoly of express companies is derived from the rail- 
way monopolies and consists in the exclusive privilege of doing 
business over those lines. With the plan I have outlined, there 
would be free competition between express companies, and that 
would mean the best of service at the least cost. The govern- 
ment could then construct and maintain the wire highways in 
the same manner as the rail highways. And, if all were free to 
connect instruments to the public wire, there would be equality 
of access. The postmasters could then become the managers of 
the central offices in each place, with duties similar to those of 
the manager of a central telephone station at present. Under 
such conditions, there would be very little letter mail, which 
could and should be left to express companies, the majority of — 
communications being then carried on by means of the telauto- 
graph. This would secure equal freedom to all in the use of the 
wire and rail highways, without government operation. And as 
every intelligent person desires the largest possible freedom, and 
an intelligent people will not surrender to the collectivity any- 
thing more than absolutely necessary to secure and maintain 
equal freedom, it follows that the solution of the transportation 
problem is to be found in government maintenance of all high- 
ways, free of all tolls, and the leaving to individuals free compe- 
tition in the use thereof. W. E. BRoKAw. 





GREAT CITIES AND DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS. 
BY C. E. PICKARD. 


T MAY be safely stated that along one line, at least, demo- 
cratic institutions in the United States are a conspicuous, 
admitted, and—so far—disastrous failure. In an article pub- 
lished some time since in The Forum,* Mr. Andrew D. White 
made use of the following remarkable language: ‘*‘ Without the 
slightest exaggeration we may assert that, with very few excep- 
tions, the city governments of the United States are the worst in 
Christendom—the most expensive, the most inefficient, and the 
most corrupt.”’ 

Strong as is that statement, it is fully borne out by the facts. 
Indeed, it may be said to be admitted on all hands, or at least 
generally recognized by those who have given the matter any 
thoughtful consideration, whether our own countrymen or foreign 
observers. So true is this that one is disposed to wonder, not at 
the strong language which Mr. White saw fit to use, but that he 
should suggest that there may be some ‘‘very few exceptions.”’ 
He does not state where those exceptions are found, and a study 
of the facts will probably fail to disclose them. This is so 
generally admitted that, in his ‘‘ American Commonwealth,’’+ 
Mr. Bryce says: ‘‘That adaptation of the institutions to the 
people and their conditions, which the judicious stranger ad- 
mires in the United States and the consequent satisfaction of the 
people with their institutions, which contrasts so agreeably with 
the discontent of European nations, is wholly absent as regards 
municipal administration.”’ 

It would be a concession to attempt proof of what has been 
said to be generally admitted, and I shall not attempt it. Still 


* Forum, Vol. 10, p. 357. 
+ “ American Commonwealth,” Vol. I., p. 618. 
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a few facts such as I have been able to gather from a mass of 
statistics, in the brief time at my disposal, may not prove with- 
out interest, and may even prove somewhat startling. 

In 1887 the city government of New York* cost $42.18 per 
capita ; of Boston,* $46 per capita; of Chicago,* not including 
special assessments, by which most improvements are made, or 
park and boulevard taxes, $17 per capita; of London,} in 1881, 
$14 per capita; of Paris,+ $23 per capita; and of Vienna,}+ $10 
per capita. Between 1860 and 1875, the fifteen largest cities of 
the United States, increasing in population 70.5 per cent, and in 
taxable valuation of the property in them 156.9 per cent, in- 
creased their municipal indebtedness 270.9 per cent, and their 
taxation 363.2 per cent. 

From Mulhall’s ‘‘Dictionary of Statistics,’’ published in 1883, 
I find that in London, with a fire brigade of thirteen men to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, at an annual cost of ten cents per 
inhabitant, there was an annual loss by fires of $1.32 per in- 
habitant ; in Paris, with a brigade of sixty-eight per one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, at an annual cost of twenty-two cents 
per inhabitant, there was a fire loss of sixty-eight cents per’in- 
habitant; while in New York, with a fire brigade of fifty-five to 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, at an annual cost of ninety- 
six cents per inhabitant, the loss was $3 per inhabitant; in 
Philadelphia, with a fire brigade of forty-nine per one hundred 
thousand, costing fifty-eight cents per annum per inhabitant, the 
loss was $2.44; in Chicago,{ with forty firemen per one hundred 
thousand people, costing ninety-six cents per inhabitant, the loss 
was $3.60, and in Boston, with one hundred and thirty-eight 
firemen per one hundred thousand people, costing annually $1.58 
per inhabitant, the loss was $2.88.+ 

Referring to the police,|| I find that in London,} with a police 
costing $485 per officer, per annum, each officer averages seven 
arrests per year; in Paris,+ with a police force costing $720 per 


* Ely’s “‘ Taxation.” 
+ Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics ’’ (1883). 


. t one increased expense in Chicago is probably largely due tothe number of frame 
uildings. 


| See Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XXX.., p. 305, ete. 
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officer, each officer makes an average of twenty-nine arrests per 
annum ; while in the cities of the United States, of over fifty 
thousand population,* the average annual cost per officer is 
$1,000, and each officer makes forty arrests per year. This leads 
directly to the criminal statistics, which are even more startling— 
for it is not flattering to our national vanity to know how we stand 
as compared with European nations. In France, according to 
Mulhall, between the years 1871 and 1880, there were in penal 
servitude forty-five criminals for each one hundred thousand of 
population; in England, including state prisons and local jails 
and prisons, one hundred and eight per one hundred thousand; 
in Scotland, eighty-two per one hundred thousand ; while in the 
United States the census of 1880 shows that there were in the 
prisons and jails one hundred and thirty-six criminals for every 
one hundred thousand people. Along one line of crime the 
showing is particularly bad.+ Out of every million deaths, 
homicide is the cause, in England, of 711; in Ireland, of 883; in 
France, of 796; in Russia, of 970; in Austria, of 930; in Germany, 
of 837; in Italy, of 3,024; in Spain, of 3,200; and in the United 
States, of 2,460. But when we look into the nature of the homi- 
cides, the showing is far worse. Excluding infanticide and man- 
slaughter, out of every million deaths, murder is the cause, in 
England, of 237; in Ireland, of 294; in France, of 265; in 
Russia, of 323; in Austria, of 310; in Germany, of 299; in Italy, 
of 504; in Spain, of 533; and in the United States, of 820. Now 
the special application of these figures to the matter in hand lies 
in the fact that by far the greater proportion of all the crime 
comes from our great cities. The census of 1880 shows, taking 
the entire ‘country into consideration, one prisoner for every 
eight hundred and eighty-five inhabitants, or one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-nine to the million. But when we take into 
account the thirty-two cities of upwards of fifty thousand popu- 
lation each, the same census shows that with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 7,158,827, the number of prisoners is 19,143, one to each 
three hundred and seventy-three inhabitants, or 2,679 per million 


* Reports of Prison Congress, 1890. 
+ Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of Statistics ’’ (1883). 
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e 
—a ratio of more than two and one fourth times that of the entire 
country at large.* 

I have given these figures, not with a view to prove the state- 
ment as to the comparative inefficiency and expense of our great 
cities, but only to illustrate it. Many more might be given, and 
in much greater detail, if I had the time to collect and digest 
them, and if you had the patience to listen. Some of those given 
may require some modification, which would make them, per- 
haps, not quite so unfavorable ; others, perhaps, might be made 
still worse—but they iliustrate, in part at least, a generally ad- 
mitted fact. 

Coming next to the comparative efficiency of our municipal 
government, which has indeed been touched upon already, I 
refer again to the article of Mr. White already quoted from. It 
was undoubtedly noted that the government of Paris was shown 
to be much more expensive than that of London or Vienna; but 
Paris is famous for its excellent municipal conditions. In 
speaking of Paris during the Exposition of 1889, Mr. White 
says,} in substance, that every street was well paved and kept 
clean ; every house in good repair; all lines of communication 
carefully studied, and all obstacles removed; that the illumina- 
tion was so perfect that in the principal streets a newspaper 
could be read at night; that there were no such high buildings 
as to cast a shade over the street and depress public health; no 
steam boilers where they could do injury; that the sewerage 
was as perfect as advanced science could make it; that there 
were subterranean ways and canals for the refuse, whereby it 
was carried to remote districts, where it became a blessing—and 
that these were so well kept that ladies traveled miles through 
them without discomfort; that when it became necessary to put 
in new lines of electric railways the subject was scientifically 
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* It will be noticed that the above figures are taken from the decade between 1880 
and 1890. I have taken these figures for two reasons ; first, because the reports from 
the census of 1890 are not yet in such shape as to be readily accessible to me in the 
limited time at my disposal; second, because I did not have at hand from European 
cities and countries, figures of a more recent date, which were necessary for purposes 
of comparison. It is fair to say that such more recent figures as I have been able to 
find have tended to still more strongly emphasize the comparison. 

The amount collected in Chicago for municipal purposes, for instance, in 1893, was 
about $80 per capita—the total sum being nearly one eleventh of the entire revenue 
of the United States port.— Record, February 16, 1894. 


+ The Forum, Vol. X., p. 357 et seq. 
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studied by men of known ability, and put into practice speedily, 
without disturbance and without jobbery—contrasting the. last 
point with the method of dealing with the same matter in New 
York, where a commission was appointed solely upon ‘“ political 
lines’? and composed of men no one of whom had the slightest 
knowledge of the subject. 

The subject may be left without comment. There is no need 
of making comparisons in detail—they are too obvious. I will, 
however, make one quotation. In Chapter LII. of Bryce’s 
‘“‘American Commonwealth,’’* Mr. Seth Low, of Brooklyn, 
speaking of the streets of American cities, says: ‘‘The com- 
parison with cities of Europe in these respects is immensely to 
the disadvantage of the American city.’’ So true is this that 
Mr. White,} referring to the the general condition of New 
York, can find but one European city with which to compare it, 
and that one is Constantinople! From personal experience, I 
can say that Boston and Philadelphia are no better than New 
York, and that Chicago is much, very much, worse. Indeed, I 
need refer only to one fact to prove the contrast—to Cottage 
Grove Avenue, one of the great avenues of Chicago leading to 
the Fair. Its badly paved condition in general, with unpaved 
parts between 43d and 55th streets, and its entirely unpaved 
portion south of 55th street, save in the car tracks, causing a 
mass of mud in wet weather, and a blinding cloud of flying: dust 
in dry, was simply a disgrace. 

Coming to the corruption in the government of American 
cities, the facts are too well known and too obvious to need com- 
ment. The Democratic Tweed ring of New York, the Republi- 
can gas ring of Philadelphia, and the long and disgraceful hold 
which they kept upon the people, are facts familiar to all. I 
shall recur to them again. In general, it may be said that the 
council of our great cities, elected upon party lines, when it 
comes to a vote, divide only upon lines of boodlers and anti- 
boodlers, while ‘‘all the world wonders.’’ As to comparison, 
there is none. In an article in The Forum,{ Mr. Amos Fiske, 


* Vol. IT., Chapter LII. (written by Mr. Low). 
+ Vol. III., p. 170. 
{t The Forum, Vol. X., p. 357 et seq. 
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in speaking of London, says: ‘‘The mere participation of one 
or two men of note in a piece of jobbery which in most of our 
American cities would have been thought too mild for notice, 
was considered so crying a scandal that it overturned the old 
system and led to the establishment of that under which the city 
is now conducted.’’ 

So much for the evils. Let us look at the general nature of 
the means by which attempts have been and are made to remedy 
them; and this is the point upon which this paper turns. These 
attempts at correction may be classed, roughly, into two general 
lines—the first, a taking of the government of the city, in a 
greater or less degree, from the citizens of the city and placing 
it in the general legislature of the state; the second, along the 
line of taking from the people the election of municipal execu- 
tive officers, and centralizing the administrative function ina 
mayor of almost autocratic power, chosen for a term the length 
of which there is a growing tendency to increase.* 

Along the first line instances are not far to seek. A con- 
spicuous example is found in those constitutional regulations of 
many, if not most, states, forbidding the municipalities from 
contracting an indebtedness in excess of a certain fixed limit. 
Before such limits were fixed, the officials of our large cities, 
actuated by the laudable desire of keeping themselves in office, 
tried to gain popularity and votes by apparently keeping the 
taxes down, making up for the deficiency by borrowing large 
sums, about the payment of which they left it to their successors 
and to posterity to worry. These municipal debts grew to such 
vast proportions that it was found necessary to impose, by 
constitutional provisions, a limit which the cities could not be 
trusted to fix for themselves. Other instances may be found in 
the high license laws, which are attempts to regulate the liquor 
traffic, whose evil is most crying in large cities, and by which, 
by a state vote, are imposed license fees which cities, left to 
themselves, would in but few, if any, cases adopt; in the 
Australian ballot laws, which, framed it is true for the entire 


* Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” Vol. I., p.616; Fiske’s “ Civil Government in 
United States,” Chapter on Cities. 
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state, are directed against frauds against the ballot committed 
practically nowhere, and practically efficient nowhere save in 
the large cities; in the constitutional regulations forbidding the 
granting of special charters to the cities, compelling organiza- 
tion of new ones under ‘‘general laws’’—and in the numerous 
general laws regulating the executive and administrative 
functions of the cities. These attempts to govern the cities by 
the legislature or by the state have gone still further. In 
Massachusetts, * the entire police force of Boston, and the matter 
of regulating, licensing, and prohibiting the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drinks, are taken from the city and placed in a board of 
three commissioners, appointed for five years by the governor 
and council. Somewhat the same, as to police, is true of New 
York, where this board is supposed to be made non-partisan by 
a regulation that an equal number of each ‘‘great party” shall 
be appointed—a regulation which makes it even more fully 
partisan and tends to perpetuate politics in municipal affairs. A 
more conspicuous instance is found in New York where, by a 
law passed in 1857, some of the departments of the city govern- 
ment were taken from the city and put into the hands of the 
legislature. The law was a failure as far as correcting abuses 
was concerned, and was finally much modified in 1869, when the 
Democrats gained controi of both branches of the legislature 
and of the executive. The legislature was then appealed to, 
and passed a law which seemed, in the main, excellent; indeed 
it was generally advocated—only the Tribune and Evening Post 
seeing the dangers. Yet this law, devised by the New York 
ring and put into operation, was the law under which the 
Tweed ring grew, plundered, and flourished. Without going 
further into detail, the point which I wish to emphasize, as to 
all this class of legislation, is that it is thoroughly undemo- 
cratic. 

It strikes at the root of local self-government, which is as 
necessary a support for the superstructure of our institutions as 
is national unity. This has been recognized by a number of 


* Fiske’s “‘ Civil Government in United States.” 
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writers,* who point out the danger and say that the cities must 
be allowed complete autonomy. 

The trouble with leaving our cities to govern themselves, at 
least along purely democratic lines, lies in the fact that ex- 
perience shows that they are utterly unworthy of the trust. It 
is possible, perhaps probable, that with a system of ‘‘propor- 
tional representation,’’ coupled with the abolition of the idea of 
dividing the city into districts, each of which must choose as its 
representative a resident of the district, better men might be 
chosen. But this is doubtful. It seems to be generally recog- 
nized that until there can be an absolute divorce of ‘‘politics’’ 
from city government,} and a management of these cities upon 
a purely business basis, as is done in the case of the European 
cities to a large degree, there can be little, if any, hope for im- 
provement. That any such divorce will ever be granted by the 
powers having jurisdiction of the marriage, or by any other 
power, seems to me unlikely in the extreme. Certainly the 
present tendency is to make the union more and more indis- 
soluble. Occasionally an attempt is made which is successful 
for a time in producing a temporary separation, followed by an 
ultimate and generally speedy reconciliation. Philadelphia, in 
its Titanic struggles to rid itself of the gas ring Octopus, finally 
brought about a union of the Democratic party with the ‘‘com- 
mittee of one hundred,’’ and carried the elections for a time. 
But the ‘‘committee of one hundred’’ was looked upon askance, 
with a ‘‘who-set-thee-up-to-judge-over-us’’ air; the people wearied 
of well doing; the ring finally triumphed over its adversary, 
and party politics still rules the day. In New York, since the 
downfall of the Tweed ring, repeated attempts have been made 
to dislodge Tammany by non-partisan tickets—almost uniformly 
without success. In Chicago no such attempt has been success- 
ful since the fall of 1871, immediately after the fire. Indeed, 
it seems useless to hope for such a separation when that separa- 
tion means a loss of party control of local offices, preventing 


*F, P. Cranden in Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XXX., p. 305-321; Amos Fiske in 
The Forum, Vol. III., p. 170, and others. 
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their distribution among the ward ‘‘heelers’”’ and ‘‘workers’’ as 
a reward for those services in the campaign and at the polls— 
without which ‘‘party’’ success is believed impossible. This 
tendency to unite local affairs with national politics I believe to 
be growing rather than decreasing, checked only occasionally by 
a sporadic outbreak. It seems useless, therefore, to hope for a 
change in this direction, and without such a change the adminis- 
tration of its own affairs cannot be safely left to the large 
city. With a professional gambler and faro dealer as one of the 
city members of the state board of equalization, comes, as I 
write, the announcement that a large and enthusiastic meeting 
has just been held in the First Ward of Chicago, for the purpose 
of bringing about the nomination, to succeed an alderman known 
as ‘‘Bath-house Johnny,”’ of a professional gambler, whose only 
claim to public notice lies in his famous, or infamous, connec- 
tion with a gambling ‘‘clock.’’ Of the men whom the electorate 
of our large cities choose for the legislature, with some notice- 
able exceptions, it may in general be said that we should pay an 
unwarranted compliment to their honesty, ability, and decency, 
if we expressed a doubt as to their fitness to act as referees of 
a dog fight. Cities cannot be trusted with local autonomy. 
Along the second line the attempts at correction are equally 
undemocratic in their tendencies. These efforts are well illus- 
trated in the present city government of Brooklyn. The 
changes made over the old régime are (1) in the line of civil 
service reforms ; (2) lengthening the term of the mayor, and 
diminishing both the frequency of elections and the number of 
elective offices, and (3) the giving to the mayor of almost auto- 
cratic power, leaving in the council nothing but legislative work 
and the voting of supplies, the appropriation for which they 
may diminish, but not increase. In Boston changes of the same 
general nature, but not so marked, have been made. Still more 
illustrative of this tendency are the remedies proposed by the 
New York committee on municipal reform of 1876, in which the 
power of the mayor was made almost absolute along executive 
lines, the mayor himself to be removable by the governor; 
careful limitations were thrown around the power to borrow 
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money, and, more marked than all, the finances of the city were 
to be managed wholly by a board of finance of fifteen, elected 
by those citizens only who possessed certain property qualifica- 
tions. True, the plan, needing a Constitutional Amendment to 
put it into force, was voted down at the poles under the influ- 
ence of party bosses; but though not adopted, its recommenda- 
tion by the committee was significant as showing the tendency of 
the times. 

The point to be noticed in this connection is the undemocratic 
nature of the changes,* and the marked departure from the ideas 
of our fathers. To them, a city, modeled somewhat to be sure 
upon the municipalities of Europe, was nevertheless a little 
state within the state. In his ‘‘Civil Government in America,”’ 
Mr. Fiske says}: ‘The present is especially a period of ex- 
periment, yet in these experiments perhaps a general drift of 
public opinion may be discerned. People seem to be coming to 
regard cities more as if they were huge business corporations 
than as if they were little republics. The lesson has been 
learned that, in executive matters, too much limitation of power 
entails destruction of responsibility: the ‘ring’ is ever more 
dreaded than the ‘one man power,’ and there is a manifest 
tendency to assail the evil by concentrating power and responsi- 
bility in the mayor.’’ Speaking of Brooklyn, he says}: ‘Fifty 
years ago such a reduction of elective offices would have greatly 
shocked all good Americans.’”?’ And Mr. Seth Low, in Bryce’s 
‘‘American Commonwealth,’’} speaking of this entrusting of the 
entire responsibility of Brooklyn’s government to the mayor, 
says that the charter ‘‘equips him fearlessly with the necessary 
power to discharge his trust.’’ The word ‘‘fearlessly’’ in the 
above quotation is worthy of note. Without multiplying 
instances the fact is clear that these changes are undemocratic, 
in that they take from the people the election of officials and 
tend toward the establishment of the one man power in execu- 
tive matters, at which, together with the tendency to lengthen 


* Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth,” Vol. I., pp. 605, 625. 
+ “ Civil Government in America,” p. 132. 
t Bryce’s “‘ American Commonwealth,” Chapter LII. 
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terms and diminish the frequency of elections, we are looking 
without fear or dread. 

One further fact is to be noted, and that is the establishing of 
posts of the United States army in close proximity to our great 
cities. New York and Boston have had such posts near them 
for a long time, and the recent establishment of Fort Sheridan 
near Chicago is known to all. It is also well known that the 
secretly acknowledged, though not publicly avowed, reason for 
desiring that post near Chicago, was that the United States army 
might be near in case of disorder. It may be well, even neces- 
sary perhaps, to have the army near at hand, but a thing more 
undemocratic and more strongly tending to an overturning of 
democratic ideas could hardly be imagined. 

Now let me not be misunderstood; I am not in any way 
attempting to decry the great cities, and do not claim that they 
are in any way detrimental to the best interest of humanity. I 
have endeavored to show, first, that our great cities, under our 
democratic institutions, are the worst governed in Christendom, 
a fact that is generally admitted; second, that the efforts which 
are being made to correct these abuses are made upon lines 
which are thoroughly undemocratic; and, third, that there is 
but little hope of any permanent correction of these abuses by 
purely local self-government. 

Brought face to face with these facts, I see in them the germ 
of a force which threatens the permanency of democratic insti- 
tutions in America. 

Indeed, upon general principles the passing away of our insti- 
tutions is to be expected. It is the merest truism to assert that 
if history teaches us one lesson more conclusively than another, 
it is the world-life lesson of growth and decay ; that institutions 
and governments, passing from the scene like individuals, can 
hope only for a longer or shorter existence, according as they 
possess within them that elasticity which enables them to accom- 
modate themselves to the constantly changing environment. 
Institutions apparently as firmly fixed as ours have endured 
for centuries; but as conditions shifted, some glacial epoch of 
time has overwhelmed them, and receding, has left to our view 
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only ruined fragments to show what those institutions were, and 
only scratches on the rocks to show the nature and course of the 
power that destroyed them. Our nation, government, and insti- 
tutions must pass as others have passed. Whether the existence 
of those institutions—more or less modified, but still in sub- 
stantially the same form—shall be co-extensive with those 
physical and geographical conditions which render life and 
national existence in their present form possible, or whether 
they are not likely to be overturned in the nearer future, is, 
however, a question which admits of debate and demands our 
serious consideration. By our institutions, I mean the princi- 
ples of democracy as they now exist in this country—and in 
questioning their permanence, I mean such a permanence as 
will continue beyond the near future and extend into the 
coming centuries until destroyed by such natural changes as will 
render national life as it now exists impossible, or until over- 
turned by the vis major of some external power. 

Perhaps we, as a people, are somewhat too prone to look with 
complacency upon our virtues; to be impatient of any attempt, 
however honest and well meant, to show us our faults and 
failures; to attribute to our institutions, and therefore to the 
work of our own hands, those features of excellence which are 
largely, if not wholly, due to unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
conditions. At any rate, be that as it may, nothing can be 
gained by sitting Brahm-like, with eyes closed to all save our 
own virtues, ‘‘sole meditating in the night.’’ I may, perhaps, 
be accused of pessimism when I say that I believe I see in our 
institutions forces which seem to indicate their destruction in a 
not so very remote future—facts which are little rifts in the 
dyke, and which, enlarging with the waters trickling through 
them, point to the ultimate destruction of the whole. Such, 
however, I believe to be the fact. 

I must pass as briefly and rapidly as possible to the conclusion 
which I draw from the facts, and because of the brevity which 
the limits of this paper demand, shall be compelled to take 
much as proven, and may be unable to state these conclusions 
with all their necessary modifications. ‘ 
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While it is true that we have heretofore successfully met the 
greater crises in our history, these have been of such a nature 
that our very success in overcoming them points to our probable 
failure along the other lines. These crises have been upon the 
line of attack upon our national unity; and in triumphing over 
the forces tending to destroy that support of our nation, we 
have brought about a continually growing tendency toward 
centralization of power at the expense of local autonomy, 
together with a tendency to increase the powers and tenure of 
the executive. Numerous facts might be cited if I had the 
time. One straw shows the wind’s direction. Fifty years ago 
a president would not have dared, even in so righteous a cause, 
to coerce a Senate—yet to-day such a coercion is looked upon 
with approval, or at least without fear, save by those who oppose 
the measure which it was the president’s design to have passed. 

Other crises we are sure to have, and that in the near future ; 
they will not be attacks upon national union, but rather upon 
wealth and property, and incident to these, upon good order. 
The public lands are nearly gone. There is no longer a frontier. 
The streams from the East moving westward, meet the streams 
from the West moving back toward the East. To us who can 
remember the time when a man desiring good land had only to 
harness his team to a ‘‘prairie schooner’’ and go and take it, 
the mad rush to Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip, with their 
concomitant fraud, force, and crime, is fraught with a dire 
significance. The growing scarcity of land is forcing a con- 
stantly greater number of men into our large cities, creating a 
rapidly enlarging and dangerous proletariat. From a percent- 
age, in 1770, of 3.33 of our population in our cities of over 
four thousand inhabitants each, we have, in 1880, 32.5 per cent, 
and in 1890, 50 per cent. Ominous rumbles and an occasional 
earthquake shock, shaking certain of our fabrics to their founda- 
tion, point to the mighty heaving, fiery mass beneath our social 
soil that, unless it finds outlets through natural channels, will 
one day rend the whole. As all the land is taken, and as farms 
and homes become dear, we may look for such a crisis as the 
nation has never before known. Unless our institutions have 
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that elasticity which will enable them to yield to the strain, 
they must break. Along the lines in which there is the greatest 
strain, I have endeavored to show that there is already a grow- 
ing tendency toward disruption. When the greater crises come, 
as come they must, can we believe that democratic ideas will be 
any more successful in dealing with them than they are in deal- 
ing with our municipalities? It is only to the ear of hope that 
an affirmative ariswer comes. 

With a large and continually growing class of our people who 
see in socialism the only refuge from the ills that are present 
and from the dangers that threaten, there is, on the other hand, 
a@ growing class who see a remedy only in the strengthening of 
the executive, and ia the greater centralization of power: who 
are learning to lox with complacency, even with approval, 
upon the ‘‘one man power’’ so dreaded by our fathers; who see 
in the so much talked of ‘“‘glory’”’ of our republic only the 
rhetoric of the professional orator—who, when they hear the 
once dreaded word monarchy whispered down the wind, do not 
turn aside with a shiver of fear, but greet it with a shrug that 
says more loudly than words, ‘‘Well, what is the difference !— 
Laissez faire’’; who say, ‘‘We will have protection for our 
interests, and if a democracy cannot give it, why, so much the 
worse for democracy !”’ 

Whether that crisis will result in sudden and violent out- 
break, and a forcible and destructive reign of terror, or whether 
it will result in a gradual, but none the less certain, overthrow 
of existing institutions, is not to my purpose in this paper to 
hazard a guess. But the signs of the times point to such an 
overthrow unless some unexpected remedy is found. Whether 
it be sudden and violent, or gradual and comparatively quiet, 
there will finally emerge a reorganization of the whole, either 
upon highly socialistic, or, at least as far as executive features 
are concerned, upon highly centralized and monarchical lines, 
according as one class or the other finally triumphs. 

C. E. PICKARD. 





IS TARIFF REVISION A NECESSITY? 


BY LEWIS M. NEIFFER ESQ. 


E ARE all Americans, and I hope we have the spirit of 
the child of the celebrated artist, Hovenden, who was 
taken from America to Europe to be educated. The child be- 
came homesick. The artist father tried all devices to cure the 
homesickness, and make the child like England. He pointed 
out the beauties of the landscape; talked of its history and 
traditions; of the great and renowned educational institutions; 
and wound up by telling the little girl to listen to the sweet song 
of the nightingale, saying there are no nightingales in America. 
The child said, ‘‘ Papa, I know you cannot understand how I 
feel about this, for you are not a native American, but I would 
sooner hear one little sparrow sing in Plymouth Square, than 
hear all the nightingales of England.’’ It is to be hoped all of 
us, whether native-born or adopted Americans, have the spirit 
of that child. Discussion is wholesome, when indulged in 
moderately. The United States Senate is now giving us an 
overdose. Certain things are always right and others are 
always wrong, no matter what party rules. Ring rule leads to 
corruption, hence, it is always wrong. Not long ago one of 
the most corrupt politicians in our county said, ‘‘I am always 
opposed to ring rule—unless I am in the ring.’’ He saw the 
evils of his system, but as long as he is benefited by it he will 
not expose its methods. Democratic New York and Republican 
Philadelphia are equally corrupt, for both are ring ruled. 

We will all agree on this proposition—there is something 
radically wrong somewhere. If we only knew in all cases what 
caused them, wrongs would not long exist—for we would remove 
the cause, and wrong would cease. 

Up to 1832 in the history of our country no nominations were 
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regularly made by assembled delegates for the presidency by any 
political party, and no platform was adopted by any party up 
to that time. In that year the Democratic party, in convention 
assembled at Baltimore, nominated Andrew Jackson for the 
presidency and adopted a platform containing exactly one hun- 
dred and thirty-one words (what glorious brevity), and then and 
there for the first time declared that protection to American 
industries is indispensable. I mention this to correct an error of 
partisan history that the Republican party and its lineal 
ancestry are father to the protection idea. Listen to the 
language of that platform:  ‘‘Resolved, that an adequate pro- 
tection to American industries is indispensable to the prosperity 
of our country ; and, that an abandonment of the policy at this 
time would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best 
interests of the nation.’? On this platform Andrew Jackson 
was elected over Henry Clay by a vote of 219 to 49. The plat- 
form provided for an adequate protection and not for a monopo- 
listic tariff, and it declared that to abandon the protective 
policy at that time would be attended with consequences ruinous 
to the best interests of the nation. Then our infant industries 
needed protection and the fostering care of the nation, if they 
ever needed it; but those infants have now grown to large sized 
manhood, and as well might you say to-day that James Corbett 
needs the protection of the nation from pigmy, as to say that our 
industries need protection against the insignificant industries of 
other nations. In 1836 the Whig (Republican) party adopted 
its first platform, but said not one word about protection ; so at 
least give the Democratic party the credit for fostering the pro- 
tective policy at a time when protection was needed—if ever 
needed. I visited the World’s Fair and stood in wonder and 
awe and amazement—yea, in bewilderment—and gazed on the 
unsurpassable magnificence and immensity of the affair, and said 
to myself, “‘A country which is so great and so mighty that it can 
in two years construct such unspeakable splendor, surpassing 
everything of the kind ever before undertaken by any nation 
of the world, needs no protection. It is no longer an infant; it 
is the giant of the earth.”’ 
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In 1840 the Democratic platform declared in substance exactly 
what it did in 1892, ‘‘Resolved, that justice and sound policy 
forbid the federal government to foster one branch of industry 
to the detriment of another.’’ The violation of this principle is 
to-day causing more hardship than all the free trade of all 
history. Let workingmen answer: Are all classes and all in- 
dustries cared for alike? Protection is a nice sounding epithet 
and has seduced many a one unsuspectingly. 

In 1844, 1848, and 1852 the Whig (Republican) party plat- 
form contained a tariff for revenue plank, with incidental pro- 
tection to American industries; so, as matter of history, the 
Democrats of to-day changed positions with the Republicans 
of fifty years ago, and now advocate that which was Republican 
doctrine before the war. 

Henry Clay is the idol of protectionists. In 1833, in the 
United States Senate, Mr. Clay said: ‘‘Now give us time; 
cease all fluctuations for nine years and the manufacturers in 
every branch will sustain themselves against foreign competi- 
tion.’”’ He only asked for protection nine years, while the men 
who profess to be his followers, sixty years after that time, mis- 
represent their great leader by asking to have a much higher 
tariff than he advocated perpetually maintained. In 1833 his 
tariff averaged 32 per cent, which was gradually reduced until 
in 1842 it was less than 26 per cent. Clay’s protective tariff of 
1842, when the industries were in their infancy and needed pro- 
tection if they ever needed it, ranged from 28 to 36 per cent, 
averaging probably 32 per cent; while the Mills bill of 1888, 
when the infants were forty-six years older, averaged 40 per 
cent, and yet the Republicans called the Mills bill a free trade 
measure. So, according to the reasoning of some, 32 per cent 
under Republican rule is protection when the infant is young, 
while 40 per cent under Democratic rule, when the infant is full 
grown, is free trade. The McKinley bill raised the tariff duties 
on an average to 50 per cent, the highest we have had. If we 
have hard times now, surely no one can say it is due to lack of 
tariff. The idol of Republicanism, James G. Blaine, said before 
the McKinley law passed, that it would not create a market 
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for ‘“‘another bushel of wheat or a single barrel of pork,’’ by 
which market employment would be secured for wage-earners 
and their distress changed to prosperity. High tariffs will not 
make high wages, aS any one can now see. Tariff goes up, 
wages come down. Supply and demand regulate the price of 
labor, same as of any other commodity. When ten men are 
looking for one job, the competition will bring down wages. 
When ten jobs are looking for one man the man can dictate 
terms, and wages will be high. It is not what man can earn 
which makes him rich, but what he can save. You see it is not 
high wages alone that produce prosperity. But demand for 
labor and the relative purchasing power of the dollar will regu- 
late it. . 

When reciprocal relations were established between the United 
States and Cuba, sugar came down one half. We paid eleven 
cents and twelve cents for granulated sugar before reciprocity ; 
now we can buy it for six cents. If free trade works that way, 
there are plenty of workingmen who could stand a great deal 
more of it. If the Wilson bill is free trade, then we must admit 
that the most illustrious Republicans of our own age are free 
traders ; for you remember how Garfield contended for a reduc- 
tion of the tariff to a revenue standard and Judge Kelly of Pig 
Iron fame, urged the reduction of tariff duties when the 
average rate of duty was lower than it is under the McKinley 
bill. Even Henry Clay in 1842 asked at the highest for only a 
tariff of thirty-six per cent when it must be admitted more pre- 
tection was needed than is needed now, if indeed any is needed. 

Missionary Reis of New York wrote a little book on the condi- 
tion of that city. He says that in New York there exist to-day 
more millionaires and more tramps, than ever before in its his- 
tory. The book was written in 1891, before the present panic 
was thought of by the people. There are in that great city, 
according to his statement, 150,000 men, not children, but men, 
who earned, before this panic came, not over sixty cents a day, 
and this during the highest protection we ever knew. Does 
high tariff make hig» wages? 

We are only little over one hundred years old, and yet we 
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have the richest men in the world. Twenty-five years ago we 
spoke of Girard as the rich man, and to-day he would be no- 
where. Millionaires thirty years ago were few. To-day you 
could hardly count them, and indeed the billionaire is almost 
within sight. There is something wrong when millionaires and 
tramps go on increasing at such an enormous rate. We are 
fostering a monied aristocracy. Such tendencies are dangerous 
to all free institutions. We see the mischief. We must look for 
the cause among the existing circumstances, and remove the 
cause and the remedy will come. 

It is unfair to compare the condition of the workingmen in the 
United States with the condition of the workingmen in England, 
and then conclude that a system of protective tariff is more 
beneficial to labor than free trade, so called, because the condi- 
tion of our workingmen is better than the condition of the work- 
ingmen in England. It is unfair to compare our condition with 
the condition of England and conclude from that comparison 
that protective tariff is better than a low revenue tariff. In 
1841 Mr. Baring was chancellor of the exchequer of England. 
The tariff of England at that time was so high that it prohibited 
importations to a great extent. Mr. Baring expended some 
millions of dollars more than the income of the government 
amounted to. He made report of his stewardship to the House 
of Commons. Of course his expenses created discussion. To 
supply this deficiency every one thought he would raise the tariff 
on imports or lay a direct tax. He did neither; he reduced the . 
tariff. Now what was the result? Our Republican friends 
would say the country went to the dogs. No. The tariff was 
lowered ; imports increased ; exports also increased ; business 
revived ; labor was in demand ; wages were increased, and the 
necessaries of life became cheaper. Here is an instance where 
prosperity immediately followed the footsteps of a reduction of 
tariff. The way to test the value of a theory is to test it by 
itself in the same country, and note the effect before and after 
the change of tariff policy. Compare England before 1841 
under a high protective tariff with England immediately after 
1841 under a revenue tariff and the comparison is in favor of a 
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revenue tariff ten to one. A low tariff encouraged imports. 
The vessels did not return unladen. Increased exports followed 
and prosperity was the result. What we need is more markets, 
not more protection. We need a market for more bushels of 
wheat and more barrels of pork. Is the McKinley bill giving it 
to us? Mr. Blaine says, no. He said so before the bill 
passed, and experience shows the wisdom of his prediction. In 
1842 Sir Robert Peel was prime minister to England. He con- 
tinued the experiment of Mr. Baring on a larger scale and the 
experiments were so satisfactory that protective duties were elimi- 
nated from the statutes of that country and ever since they have 
had a revenue tariff policy there. But the condition of English 
workingmen is worse than that of our workingmen. True, but 
the difference is attributed to the wrong cause. We are prosper- 
ous in spite of the high tariff, not on account of it. Like Eng- 
land in 1842, with a revenue tariff, we would be more prosperous. 
Now let the protectionists answer this,—If a high tariff produces 
high wages, why is it that wages of Germany are much lower 
than the wages of England? The wages of free trade Eng- 
land are as much higher than those of protection France and 
Germany, as the wages of protection America are higher than 
those of free trade England. It will not do. It is not a rule 
that works both ways. If high tariff makes high wages in the 
United States, it should make high wages in France and Germany 
and other high tariff countries, but it does not do it. We must 
look to other sources than high tariff for our prosperity. Ina 
pamphlet published by the American Protective Tariff League on 
August 4, the comparative rates of weekly wages paid in Europe 
and the United States are given as follows in selected industries : 


France. Germany. Great Britain. New York. 


Blacksmiths............ $5.45 $3.55 $7.04-8.12 $10.00-14.00 
Bookbinders............ 4.85 3.82 6.50-7.83 12.00-18.00 
Bricklayers............. 4.00 3.60 7.58-9.03 12.00-15.00 
Cabinet-makers........ . 6.00 3.97 7.70-8.48 9.00-13.00 
Carpenters and joiners 5.42 4.00 7.33-8.25 9.00-12.00 
SNS 4.0055 0's 450.000» 4.90 3.92 7.25-8.16 10.00-16.00 
oie basitbaneas 3.80 7.68-10.13 10.00-15.00 

Gah che ceeune as 3.60 7.13-8.46 12.00-18.00 

1 eer ee 4.80 7.52-7.75 8.00-18.00 
benedsweawns 3.12 —7.35 12.00-18.00 

Rae Sep eases 3.65 6.00-7.39 10.00-14.00 
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Look to our own country for a few comparisons. Governor 
McKinley says the last free trade tariff of our country was 
passed in 1846. Let ussee. The tariff of 1846 was the same as 
the Clay tariff of 1842, excepting that in a few cases the rate 
was a little less than in 1842, and ad valorum duties were sub- 
stituted for specific. McKinley says the panic of 1857 was the 
result of the low tariff of 1846. The truth is, the tariff of 1846 
had nothing to do with the panic of 1857. It was not until the 
beneficiaries of high tariff wanted an excuse for their infamous 
legislation that they discovered that the panic of 1857 was the 
result of the tariff of 1846. The Whig party of 1848 in their 
national platform said not one word against the revenue tariff of 
1846. In 1852 they declare in their platform that the ‘‘ govern- 
ment should be conducted on the principles of the strictest 
economy, and revenue sufficient for the expenses thereof in times 
of peace ought to be derived mainly from a duty on imports and 
not from direct taxes; and in laying such duties, sound policy 
requires a just discrimination and when practicable by specific 
‘duties, whereby suitable encouragement may be afforded to 
American industry equal to all classes and to all portions of the 
country.” 

Again, not one word appears against the revenue tariff of 
1846 ; but if we read their platform of 1856, we will see the 
real cause of the panic of 1857, as they then viewed it. After 
deploring the disrupted condition of the Union in seven different 
resolutions, in none of which they say a single word about the 
tariff, they close their platform as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That in 
the present exigency of political affairs we are not called upon to 
discuss the subordinate questions of administration in the ex- 
ercising of the constitutional powers of the government. It is 
enough to know that civil war is raging, and that the Union is 
in peril ; and we proclaim the conviction that the restoration of 
Mr. Fillmore to the presidency will furnish the best, if not the 
only means of restoring peace.’’ 

Not one word in the whole platform against the existing tariff 
policy ; but, war! that is the real cause of the panic. ‘It is 
enough to know that civil war is raging and that the Union is 
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in peril.” This is from the Whig (Republican) platform of 
1856 and is the forecast of the panic of 1857. Everything is 
unsettled. People are afraid to invest a dollar in anything. 
Money can’t be had at any price and the panic is bound to fol- 
low. Now if the low tariff of 1846 has been the cause of 1857, 
as the protectionists say, will they please tell us what was the 
cause of the panic of 1873? This panic was one of the greatest 
we ever knew in our history, at a time, too, when a tariff was 
the highest that was ever imposed on our people up to that 
time. The truth is, panics have followed and will follow high 
tariffs and low tariffs when the circumstances combine to make 
a panic inevitable, but to say that low tariffs bring on panics, is 
unjust ; it is untrue ; it is not sustained by history. 

Listen to two of our greatest statesmen. From President 
Cleveland’s official message: ‘‘It is not proposed to entirely 
relieve the country of this taxation. It must be extensively 
continued as a source of the government’s income, and in the 
readjustment of our tariff the interests of American labor en- 
gaged in manufacture should be carefully considered, as well as 
the preservation of our manufactures. The question of free 
trade is absolutely irrelevant, and the persistent claim made 
in certain quarters that all efforts to relieve the people from un- 
just and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so-called free 
traders is mischievous and far removed from any consideration 
of the public good.”’ 

From J. G. Blaine’s ‘‘Twenty Years in Congress,’’ Vol. L., 
page 196 :—‘‘The principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 
seemed for a time to be so entirely vindicated and approved that 
resistance to it ceased, not only among the people but among the 
protective economists and even among the manufacturers to a 
large extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a 
protective tariff was not suggested or even hinted at by any one 
of the three parties which presented presidential candidates.”’ 

It is uncertainty of the revision of tariff that depresses busi- 
ness. True the tariff beneficiaries declare against this proposi- 
tion, but it is to their interest to do so, and they are only 
continuing their long practiced greed. Carnegie would have 
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done well to have made one million in twenty years instead of 
making twenty or more millions. The Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, under a lower tariff had $3,000,000 that they did not know 
what to do with. Under a higher tariff they failed. Major 
Bent, the président of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, said 
before the tariff commission :—‘‘Give me free raw ore, and I 
will sell pig-iron in London.’’ We have equal advantages and 
‘better workmen than any foreign country, hence we can compete 
on equal terms with the most favored of them. 

James G. Blaine said, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the inequalities in wages 
of English and American operators are more than equalized by 
the greater efficiency of the latter, and their longer hours of 
labor.’’ If Blaine is correct, our workingmen make more than 
the English ; not because of the protective tariff, but because 
they are better workmen, and because they work longer hours. 

The United States has a few infant industries. Mr. McClure, 
I believe, puts it at three, and calls them McKinley’s triplets. 
They are tin, linens and billy goats. No special pretense of 
developing the linen or the billy goat industry is made, so we 
will pass them by, but we will give a little time to the tin-plate 
humbug, which is one of the triplets. Our official reports show 
our average yearly consumption of tin plate and terne plate is 
678,000,000 pounds. The same report shows that for the nine 
months ending March 31, 1892, there were made in the United 
States, of tin and terne plate, 5,240,830 lbs. The official reports 
of last year show that the rate of production is on the decrease. 
At this rate of production, we must import 673,000,000 pounds, 
at a cost to the consumer of $20,000,000 in protective duties. 
From a conservative estimate not over 6,000 hands of all kinds 
are employed in the United States in the manufacture of tin, 
and to give employment to these six thousand hands, we pay 
annually the enormous and outrageous sum of $20,000,000 in 
tariff on tin alone. If every one of the 6,000 hands employed 
would average $3 a day, in a year their aggregate wages counting 
300 working days, would amount to $5,400,000. So the people 
of the United States would be nearly $15,000,000 in pocket 
if they would close every tin industry in the land; buy every 
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pound we use from Wales, and pay to each one of the tin 
employees $3 a day, which is more than they could make. It is 
not good policy to advocate murder, but in this case it would at 
least be profitable to kill the infant and reduce the tariff. Tin 
plate is much higher than it was two years ago, and yet protec- 
tionists tell you a tariff is not a tax. 

Protectionists contend that farmers are protected, and recent 
election returns indicate that many believe it. The McKinley 
bill increased the tariff on all farm products over the tariff of 1883 
from fifty to two hundred per cent. In 1883 corn per bushel was 
ten cents. The McKinley tariff made it fifteen cents. Wheat 
was taxed twenty cents; McKinley made it twenty-five cents. 
Potatoes were fifteen cents per bushel; McKinley tariff made 
them twenty-five cents. Eggs under the old law were free; 
under the McKinley law they are taxed five cents. Last year 
we imported 1,600 bushels of corn and exported 17,600,000 
bushels. We imported "432,000 bushels of wheat, and exported 
51,420,000 bushels. We imported 363,000 dozen eggs and ex- 
ported 8,200,000 dozen. 

How under the sun can farmers be benefited by a high tariff 
on articles which they export? They want a better market for 
their produce. Prices are regulated by supply and demand, and 
not by the tariff. We exported a thousand times more flour 
than we imported. When we import woolens, we are bound to 
export something. When Cuba sends us sugar, she is bound to 
take something back. When Japan sends us teas, her ships 
will return laden from our shores with some of our products. 
The McKinley bill is restrictive. It closes many markets to you, 
and what is imported of such articles as are used by farmers, is 
taxed out of all proportion to the tax put on articles sold to the 
wealthy. 

Look at the comparative rates of duty. In the McKinley bill 
luxuries are either free, or slightly taxed; while necessaries are 
taxed some to nearly two hundred per cent. On the free list are 
engravings, antique relics, fashion-plates, down for beds, orchids, 


fancy cabinets, etc. Among the articles taxed at a low rate 
are : 
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Un-cut diamonds, fe per cent ad valorum. 
Coral, 25 és ss 
Pearls, Vidisiinge ter esionwend Hees eae w eee 10 ia os 
Paintings and statuary, ° ” 
Silver-plated carriages cua harness, 35 in 9 
Velvets and plushes, 5 “3 sie 
bi I eer eer eee 20 - - 


How many of these articles will the poor buy ? 


Cloths, valued not over 30 cents per pound 150 per cent. 
Cloths, valued above 80 cents per pound 86 - 
Shawls, valued not above 30 cents per pound 7 
Shawls, valued above 80 cents per pound 85 4 
Flannels, valued not above 30 cents per pound . 
Flannels, valued above 80 cents per pound 80 . 
Knit goods, valued not above 30 cents per pound. .166 * 
Knit goods, valued above 80 cents per pound 9 . 


Thus we see by a few extracts from the McKinley bill, luxu- 
ries and high priced articles are either free or taxed lightly, 
while the necessaries of life, which the poor can and must buy, 
are taxed out of all proportion as compared with those articles 
purchased by the rich. Protectionists tell us protection cheapens 
commodities. Show me one that was cheapened by increasing 
tariff. Sugar was made half price by taking it off. What it has 
done for sugar, it will do for woolen and other necessaries if 
given a chance. 

If tariff keeps up wages, then why not keep it up alike all 
over the United States !—which is not the case, as appears from 
the following table: 

For the year. Per week. 


P 


QO 1D HH 1 go 
SERSESSREES 


Moo adie wi dees aia wee 270 
New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 


The tariff on wool is a great imposition on the workingmen. 
Notice how the McKinley tariff discriminates in favor of the 
high priced articles which the rich buy. The population of 
Pennsylvania is about 5,300,000. We use annually over $100,- 
000,000 worth of woolens, or nearly $20 worth for every man, 
woman, and child in the state. A conservative estimate shows 
we in Pennsylvania pay $50,000,000 tax annually. This is a 
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tax of $10 on the woolens of every man, woman, and child in 
Pennsylvania. Take a man with a wife and three children. He 
pays annually, if he wears his proportion of woolens, $50 tariff 
on his woolens alone, for the sake of the dear tariff—while his 
wages go steadily marching down. Now what is this $50,000,000 
paid for? They tell us to protect our sheep. This is about as 
absurd as McClure’s billy goat industry. We have only about 
1,040,000 sheep in Pennsylvania—so we pay a tax of nearly $50 
on every sheep and lamb in the state, when the average price of 
sheep is not over $4, sheep, wool, tallow, and bleat. Would it 
not pay better to kill the sheep and go out of the business? 
Surely no sane individual would carry on a business at such an 
enormous loss even if he could stand it, and no public servant 
ought to do anything with the money of the nation that he 
would not do with his own money. From the annual wool cir- 
cular of Mauger & Avery, it appears that in October, 1891, fine 
wool was 31 cents; medium, 35 cents; and coarse, 30 cents, 
which is lower than fine or coarse wool was at any time since 
1884, excepting in one instance, 1888, when fine wool was the 
same as in 1891—after the McKinley law had gone into effect. 
The tariff is not only an imposition on the people in general, but 
a bald fraud even on the wool grower himself. 

The McKinley law is inequitable and unjust; and high pro- 
tective duties proved a failure in Europe as well as in America. 
They do not keep up wages, nor do they cheapen necessaries of 
life ; neither do they insure steady employment to wage earners. 
Surely no one can successfully deny the necessity for a change. 
The Wilson bill is the proposed change. It aims mainly at 
reducing or abolishing the duty on raw materials and articles, 
the production of which is monopolized and the price con- 
trolled by trusts. It is not possible, for want of space, to 
discuss its provisions in this article. For some it is too radical, 
for others too conservative; but it undoubtedly deals a heavy 
blow to the system misnamed protection. Give it a fair trial, 
and it will do for the relief of distressed workingmen what 
Similar measures elsewhere did for them. 

LEwis M. NEIFFER. 
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BY ELLEN BATELLE DIETRICK. 


F THERE is one class of society which more than another 
needs to keep cool-headed, it is the class which seeks to 
heal social evils. No physician is considered fit to diagnose 
cases and prescribe remedies until careful and exact study, long 
and patient experiment, and practice in controlling his emotions 
have qualified him for the exercise of his profession. Should a 
physician manifest rage against the fever which is consuming his 
patient, and passionately demand the enactment of laws against 
the existence of fever as the only hope of cure for the sufferer, 
society would doubtless pronounce such a physician either a 
quack or a lunatic, for society at last knows enough to recognize 
that a disease can only be permanently banished from a com- 
munity by an improvement in social intelligence. When society 
advances a little farther in wisdom it will likewise comprehend 
that the social reformer, who declares that ‘‘law is the only 
effectual remedy, the ballot the effective weapon”’ to heal social 
fevers, is really no more fit to prescribe remedies than such a 
physician. 

In an article entitled “Bread for the Hungry,’’ Mrs. A. L. 
Cornwall has held up to public view a number of social evils 
which undoubtedly exist, and which are as great a disgrace to 
our nation as would be a permanent and widespread prevalence 
of typhus fever. But while it is easy to see evils, it is quite 
another thing to discover causes. In claiming that the evils 
which she justly deplores can be removed by law, Mrs. Cornwall 
is no wiser than the superstitious people of a century ago, who 
relied upon prayer as the only effectual mode of getting rid of 
smallpox. The six fallacious statements which constitute the 
groundwork of her argument reveal that she misapprehends the 
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natural laws which work inevitable results in social relations— 
laws which can no more be repealed by men’s legislation than 
could the law of gravitation. These statements are, that 
‘landlords and employers make immense fortunes, leaguing 
together to force rents up and wages down.’”’ That ‘‘the swarm- 
ing dives, slums, jails, workhouses, and lunatic asylums, the 
steady increase of prostitution, suicide, and child murder, in 
New York, are the harvest reaped as a result of the scanty 
wages, bad housing, and dispossess warrants’’ served in New 
York city. That ‘‘the work of these industrial slaves is of im- 
mense value,’’ but that ‘“‘they themselves do not gather the 
fruits of their labor.’’ That ‘‘the number of tenant farmers and 
the large proportion of farms mortgaged for more than they will 
bring on forced sale,’’ are evils due to the ‘‘steady depressing of 
market prices below the money cost of production, and exorbi- 
tant interest and taxes.’’ That the situations above referred to 
are attributable to the absorption of ‘‘ the influx of gold and the 
multiplied currency by the monopolies of wealth and specula- 
tion.”” And, lastly, that ‘‘the brewers, the distillers, the 
traffickers in intoxicants” are ‘‘highway robbers,’’ who are 
“directly or indirectly responsible for every crime in the 
calendar,’’ and that ‘‘excessive wealth is proof presumptive of 
fraud’? ! : 

As these premises are all fallacious, the conclusions deduced 
from them are necessarily false, as follows: ‘‘The remedy is to 
confiscate this wall of stolen gold, and to give back to the toilers 
the money out of which they have been swindled. . . . It 
is the province of the ruling power to search the matter and 
repay the defrauded; to make an assessment on wealth to relieve 
the suffering poor, the per cent of levy to vary with the size of 
the fortune, the rapidity of its acquirement, and the condition of 
those who have contributed to its accumulation.’’ Mrs. Cornwall 
naively admits that ‘‘it will be difficult to accomplish all this,’’ 
but she considers the methods she proposes just and righteous, 
as, indeed, they might be were it true that excessive wealth 
really is a proof per se of fraud. 

But let us take these assertions in order, and consider them a 
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little by the light of facts which any student of sociology may 
easily verify for herself or himself. In the first place, can land- 
lords force up rents, and can employers force down wages for 
any length of time sufficient to make immense fortunes, if 
laborers choose to avail themselves of methods to avoid such 
action which science has done its best for the past fifty years to 
make plain to them? It can be shown that neither landlord nor 
‘employer possesses such power any more than he possesses power 
to force up, or force down, the tides of the great oceans. As 
the pilot who studies the tides and who knows how to wait until 
a high tide may be used to his advantage, will be more prosper- 
ous than an ignorant and less shrewd pilot, so a landlord who 
has judiciously invested in land, and patiently waited, may ride 
into prosperity when the wave of population demanding shelter 
has reached its maximum. So, likewise, the manufacturer who 
goes where laborers are most plentiful will profit by the redund- 
ant profusion of laborers. But as it is the laborers themselves 
who determine their own number at any one time in any given 
locality, it is plain that they fix their own rate of rent and their 
own rate of wages, gaining advantage just in proportion to their 
amount of intelligence, degree of skill, and numbers. 

Why is it that while rents for comfortable houses are next to 
nothing in thousands of villages throughout the United States, 
they are enormously high in squalid city tenements? Is not the 
landlord in one place as anxious to get a high price as the other? 
Does not the law give him fully as much power to ask what price 
he will for his property in the village as for his tenements in the 
city? Wherein, then, lies the difference? Unmistakably in the 
’ fact that the shiftless poor who crowd into cities and clamor for 
house-room practically bid against one another and against all 
laborers, themselves forcing the rent up to the highest notch 
which they will promise to pay. In the same manner crowding 
together at one point and competing for the same kinds of work 
inevitably lowers wages. It is true that trades unions can tem- 
porarily exact an artificial rate of wages, that is, higher wages 
than such circumstances as those just referred to would naturally 
produce ; but, in the long run, such artificial protection works 
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as much harm indirectly as it may have seemed to work direct 
good. By fixing a scale of wages regardless of the capacity of 
the individual workman, the trades unions establish a despotism 
of mediocrity ; they discourage the talented in their own ranks, 
and unduly reward the incompetent. In attempting to exact 
equal wages for all printers, all weavers, etc., they are as foolish 
and short-sighted as the agricultural world would be if vegetables 
could forbid any vegetable to grow bigger than its fellows. The 
legitimate and natural mode of regulating wages, the trades 
unions entirely overlook, or reject with contumely. It involves 
more effort on the part of laborers than the unions will call for, 
until experience has shown them that their present methods are 
not improving the situation. 

In spite of the artificial bolstering up of the weak, supplied 
by the trades unions, that which most largely determines the 
success or failure of each laborer is his parentage. Wherever a 
congested mass of unemployed and semi-starved humanity is 
found in a large city, there we have proof positive that thriftless 
parents have produced a horde of unintelligent, unskilled, shift- 
less hangers-on to society. For there is always work enough to 
be done in the world, at remunerative prices, for intelligent, 
skilled, and non-hampered (by trades unions) workers. Were 
competition really free, both among employers and the laborers, 
should public opinion make it impossible for employers to so 
manipulate legislation as to give themselves artificial prices, and 
were it thus made equally impossible for laborers to likewise 
manipulate legislation to give themselves artificial wages, we 
should have the natural, healthful play between social and in- 
dustrial forces which reigns elsewhere in the natural world, and 
should have the nearest possible approach to justice. No power 
in the universe can make the child who is born of a long line of 
weak progenitors and who is reared without training in habits of 
self-control and industry, equal to the child born of sturdy 
stock and wisely educated for self-support. It would be unjust 
if such a thing could be done. Yet all legislation to equalize 
wages or to elevate prices is really an effort to make the naturally 
weak receive the reward which belongs to the naturally strong ! 
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But to expose the folly of such waste effort does not argue 
that nothing can be done for the weak. Much is already done 
when the knowledge of what causes social weakness is once 
made so clear that the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein. When it is once seen that bad parentage is the 
fountain from which flow weakness, pauperism, idleness, and 
crime, the source of evil is discovered, and would-be reformers 
of society may then proceed to scientific work. The gospel that 
will then be taught is: Every laboring man and woman who 
saves enough to insure several years’ subsistence for a family be- 
fore uniting to create a helpless new set of human beings, will 
thus help to lower rent, help to raise wages, help promote the 
industrial independence of the entire laboring world, and there 
is no other earthly mode of improving their own industrial con- 
dition. 

But, while Mrs. Cornwall is wrong in attributing high rents 
and low wages to the intrigues of landlords and employers, 
these two classes do have a responsibility which she totally over- 
looks, and that is, to stimulate the intelligence and help forward 
the self-supporting education of the children born in the slums. 
It is as much to the interest of landlords and employers as to 
the wage-earners that these children shall be trained to thrift 
and industry ; for neglect of such training inevitably entails an 
enormous burden of jails, police, prisons, almshouses, criminal 
courts, hospitals, etc., etc., upon the honest and industrious 
portion of society, merely as a measure of self-protection. 
They are confronted with two alternatives—an ounce of pre- 
vention expended for the improvement of badly-born children, 
or a pound of cure for the morally maim, halt, and blind adults 
into which neglected children develop. 

But it is pure socialistic cant to speak of the working people 
of this country as industrial slaves. Many of them are slaves of 
their own, and of their parents’, ignorance; many are the 
slaves of bad habits; many are the slaves of their own despotic 
organizations. But none of them are the slaves of industry. 
The work of unskilled, unintelligent, weak-principled people is 
not of ‘‘immense value’”’; on the contrary, it is so wasteful 
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that it is one of the greatest difficulties employers have to con- 
tend with. It is a libel on the representative working-people of 
the United States to speak of them as industrial slaves, or to 
mention them in the same breath with vagrants, paupers, and 
criminals. Turn to the records of almost any state’s prison in 
our country, and it will be found that the vast majority have no 
trade knowledge ; look into asylum or hospital reports, and again 
the great majority will be found to have little education and 
no industrial skill. 

Now it is true that evils do follow the skilled laborers of our 
country. I have indicated one great source of evil, i. e., the 
despotism of trades unions in meddling with the laborer’s right 
of individual contract. Another is found in the existence of a 
protective tariff, which, as wage-earners have the majority of 
votes, is kept alive by their own ballots. Here is one instance 
in which employers do get a disproportionate share of the fruits 
of the joint labor conducted by employers and wage-earners. 
But it is the only instance, and it is wholly maintained by the 
votes of the laborers themselves. If they vote for a tax upon 
everything they eat, drink, use, or wear, should employers be 
wholly blamed that laborers do not gather the fruits of their 
industry? It is true that while some employers are themselves 
really deluded in regard to the justice of the protective tariff, 
other employers have not this excuse, and consciously maintain 
the wrong by deluding the workingmen. But the remedy for 
this evil is simply to open the workingmen’s eyes to the delu- 
sion. When that is done, everything is really accomplished. 
Laws have two characters, both equally powerless to create good 
new conditions, one is that of a barrier, or stumbling block, 
the other that of a guide-post. If they are the result of a 
desire to do good to society by chalking a line according to 
which every individual must shape his or her course, then 
laws become dreadful barriers to natural growth; if they are 
merely expressions of universal opinion, then they serve as 
guide posts indicating the roads over which society travels, 
but even in this useful capacity they are the last things that need 
be thought of, and need to be changed as often as roads 
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fall into disuse, or else they, too, work harm by misdirecting. 

In speaking of tenant farmers, Mrs. Cornwall neglected to 
state whether they are increasing in proportion to the number 
of farmers who own their own farms, or whether tenant farmers 
are only increasing in proportion to population ; and this is a 
very important distinction. From 1860 to 1880 the number of 
farms in the United States increased from two million to four 
million. Now if there were no tenant farmers whatever in 
1860 and two million tenant farmers in 1880 that would not 
establish the charges she makes against landlords and Creditors. 
In this country where good land may be had for a mere song, 
where wages are high, where codperative banks stand ready to 
lend money on land, no industrious person need remain a tenant 
farmer if his mental ability be equal to his physical ability. 
But as long as men choose their location blindly, borrow money 
rashly, and raise products with little attention to public de- 
mand, what wonder is it that they come to grief? 

Grangers are making a terrible outcry because there has been 
a fall in grain since 1860. But they do not consider that during 
this period the area under crops throughout the world has risen 
fifty-five per cent, while the world’s population has increased 
only thirty-four per cent. Moreover, they pay little heed to the 
fact that they themselves have acted against their own interests 
in raising barriers between themselves and the foreign countries 
which want their grain. A country merchant who should try to 
favor potato growers in his own county by imposing a tax upon 
the potato growers in the next county when they brought their 
produce to his store, would soon find his business in a terrible 
muddle. Just such a silly course is pursued by every farmer 
who votes for a tariff against the entrance of foreign goods. 
They have damaged their own market, not only by growing the 
product of which there was the greatest quantity in cultivation, 
but also by laying an embargo on the customers who were seek- 
ing to exchange goods for their produce. Here again, we see 
how ignorance makes for itself evils. Were farmers better edu- 
cated their difficulties would vanish. So long as large numbers 
scoff at scientific training for agriculture, and begrudge expend- 
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ing even a few dollars a year for the mental improvement which 
comes from wide reading and deep thinking, nothing can be 
done for them. It is this meagerly educated class which rashly 
puts its own neck into the halter of the money-lender, then, 
when the hour for reaping what was sowed comes, bursts into 
wild outcry against the ‘“‘human vultures’? who ask borrowers 
to fulfill their contracts. It is this class also which dissipates its 
energy by indulging in the fool’s dream of growing rich by fiat 
money, or ‘‘ greenbacks.’’ Many of these know so little that 
they do not even know there is anything they do not know. If 
a ‘city man’’ comes to the farm and begins to give opinions, 
they laugh at his presumption. But, though themselves little 
educated, little equipped by reading, and utterly untrained by 
experience in financial affairs, thousands of American farmers 
assume that they are perfectly competent to settle every principle 
of finance. 

Another popular piece of socialistic cant at the present time 
is denunciation of speculators. But wko is there engaged in 
any industrial enterprise who is not a speculator? Edison, 
when a news-boy on a train, began his career by the purchase of 
a large stock of papers containing an important piece of news. 
He observed that the news was deeply interesting ; he judged 
that people would gladly pay a good price to obtain it; he 
risked all the money he owned on this venture and made a great 
success. And that was speculation, pure and simple. No one 
was injured and many were benefited by the transaction. Thus, 
speculation in itself is not an evil any more than marriage in 
itself is an evil; both are often undertaken foolishly and 
develop results which prove that in certain cases the enterprise 
was foolish ; but no sane person would condemn marriage or 
speculation, because many marriages and many speculations 
prove disastrous, not only to the individuals directly concerned 
but to a large portion of society. 

A lesson of great value is learned when the people of a 
country thoroughly comprehend the nature and functions of 
money, but it is a difficult lesson to learn, chiefly because this 
useful instrument of trade has two separate functions, one of 
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which is very misleading. Mrs. Cornwall’s statement that ‘the 
inflow of gold and the multiplied currency are absorbed by the 
monopolies of wealth and speculation,’’ and that the remedy for 
the poor is to ‘‘ confiscate this wall of stolen gold,’ is a striking 
example of the popular misconception of what money is, and of 
what it can and cannot do. The first thing to be learned in the 
kindergarten of finance is that money is not wealth in itself, and 
that, consequently, people are neither made rich nor poor by the 
mere possession of money. The second thing to learn in this 
elementary study is that the bulk of modern business is done 
without handling money, and that speculators do not absorb the 
‘tinflow of gold and multiplied currency’ any more than a grain 
elevator absorbs weights and measures. The third lesson is that 
‘“‘the quantity of coin necessary in any country depends on 
neither population nor trade,’’ and is no indication whatever of 
prosperity when it is proportionately large, nor of poverty when 
it is proportionately small. The fourth lesson is that the chief 
function of money is to serve as a measure of value precisely as 
weights and measures serve aS measures of quantity. As the 
main thing in regard to weights and measures is that they shall 
be fixed in size and not one thing to-day and another to-morrow, 
so the main thing in regard to money is to agree upon some unit 
of value and keep it steadily to the standard agreed upon. As 
has been well said, ‘‘Something that has length (an inch) must 
be used as a standard of length, something that has capacity 
(a pint) must be used as a standard of capacity, and something 
that has value (a dollar) must be used as a standard of value,’’ 
and it should be added that to have value it must be made of 
valuable material. Sand will not serve, nor will paper, to 
measure value, simply because in themselves they are not 
sufficiently valuable in the opinion of mankind. Now when 
these points are comprehended it will become plain that there 
need never be a scarcity of money at any point where people are 
honest, industrious, and reasonably intelligent. It is the back- 
woods theorizers who claim that a wave of the legislative wand 
can make a piece of paper or a piece of silver precisely as valu- 
able as a piece of gold (and not the mercantile ‘‘ monopolists”’ 
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or the speculators) who create panics. It is the ‘‘ greenback”’ 
and silver inflationists who shatter credit and frighten the 
masses into that hoarding of money which brings on disaster in 
trade. Almost the same industrial confusion would ensue 
should legislators and spread-eagle orators continually change, 
or even threaten to change, the standard of weights and 
measures. But when the people learn that gold is the standard 
of value merely because gold is a more valuable metal for the 
purpose than any other, and that the reason why it is more 
valuable is similar to the reason why wool is more valuable than 
cotton, and silk more valuable than wool, or diamonds more 
valuable than pearls, namely, because several thousand years of 
civilization have led men to appreciate one as of greater 
desirability than the other, then one of the greatest causes 
of social suffering will be completely removed. The only 
possible mode of producing a scarcity of money at the present 
stage of civilization is depreciation of the standard. 

At another time I hope to be able to demonstrate that the 


liquor traffic is not a ‘‘cause,’’ but an effect of a pre-existent 
cause, which must bear the blame for the liquor traffic’s 
continuance. 


ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 











AMERICAN SOCIALISM. 


BY F. L. GREENE. 


HE prime requisite for intelligent discussion of any theme 
is a clear and accurate knowledge of the subject dis- 
cussed. This is especially true of socialism, concerning which 
the vaguest and most misleading conceptions possess the public 
mind. It would seem to be eminently fair to accept as the 
basis of our discussion the definition of socialism as given by 
those who are recognized as the best leaders of the best factors 
of the movement, disregarding both the rash utterances of its 
advocates in the inchoate stages of its existence, and the in- 
considerate avowals of the extremists among its adherents. 

In our title we have the generic term socialism, and the spe- 
cific appellation American. Let us first discover what are the 
characteristics of the genus, and then consider the reason for 
the variation of the species. 

Schaeffle, the eminent German socialist, says: ‘‘The Alpha 
and Omega of socialism is the transmutation of private and 
competing capital into united collective capita!.’’ Prof. Ely 
thus defines it: ‘‘Socialism, I will define then, as the exclu- 
sive management of all production, and distribution by a single 
trust on behalf of the state.’? The Century Dictionary defines it 
in this manner: As, ‘‘any theory or system of social organiza- 
tion which would abolish entirely, or in great part, the indi- 
vidual effort and competition on which society rests, and sub- 
stitute for it codperative action, would introduce a more perfect 
and equal distribution of the products of labor, and would make 
land and capital, as the instrument and means of production— 
the joint possession of the community.’”’ The essence of the 
foregoing definition is that the end and aim of socialism is 
merely the state ownership of productive capital. These defi- 
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nitions apply, however, only to so-called constructive socialism ; 
i. €., to the concrete, material end of the ethical doctrines which 
form the basis of the system, if we may so term it. 

It is important that the word state, as here used, be sharply 
differentiated from the term government. The state is not that 
of which Louis XIV. dreamed when he gave expression to his 
profound egotism in the words, ‘ L’etat! cest moi!’ ‘The 
state! itis I!’’ but it is the whole body of people composing a 
political unit ; and the government is but the agent of the state 
or people. 

Socialism is opposed to individualism, or the right of each 
individual to provide for himself to the best of his ability, and 
anarchy, which has been aptly described as ‘individualism 
gone mad.’’ It has no connection whatever with nihilism, 
which is simply a destructive agent with neither plans nor pros- 
pects of rebuilding the social structure if its overthrow is once 
accomplished. It is opposed to capitalism, the system which 
affords the greatest play for individualism. On the other hand, 
it is distinct from communism, which aims at the collective own- 
nership of products as well as capital. 

Such is socialism. It is not confined to any one country. It. 
has established itself in all the civilized world, but is modified 
in its different habitats by the national influences and char- 
acteristics of the people surrounding it in the same manner that. 
climatic and soil differences affect vegetable and animal growths. 
The environment of American soil, ideas, and conceptions pro- 
duces differences in its growth by which it may readily be dis- 
tinguished from that developing in England or Germany. 

It is, then, with the history, justification, claims, tendencies, 
and strength of the American branch of the social movement, 
which demands as its ultimate end the state ownership of pro- 
ductive and distributive capital, that we have to do; and I shall 
endeavor to show that the movement has an ethical basis of 
justice, a scientific development of evoluted growth, and a prac- 
tical outcome of expedient fulfilment. 

In one sense American socialism may be said to have had its 
beginning with the foundation of our public school system. 
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But as an organized, directive force whose aims and objects 
were distinctly formulated, it dates back but a score of years. 
To be sure, communism, which is socialism carried far beyond 
its limits, has been a favorite scheme and dream for years. But 
these movements, including such as the Brook Farm, the Oneida 
Community, and the Shaker settlements, have been only iso- 
lated, sporadic cases without great influence or results. Yet the 
successful economic existence of some of these communities in 
competition with the individualism of the present century, 
might seem to augur well for the possibility of successful pro- 
ductive codperation on a grand scale. Again, the growth of 
labor organizations which had their birth during the early years 
of this century has exerted a widespread influence in promoting 
the extension of socialistic theories by their agitation in favor 
of shorter hours of labor, factory inspection, and other meas- 
ures which tend to bring industry more or less under state con- 
trol. 


It was, however, in 1870 or thereabouts, according to so emi- 


nent an authority as Prof. Ely, that modern socialism assumed 
definite form on this continent. At that time the Socialistic 
Labor party was founded as a branch of the Internationalists by 
the followers of Karl Marx, the German socialist. Sections 
were quickly organized in various parts of the country, in most 
cases by Germans. The arrival of refugees from the defunct 
Paris commune of ’71 added strength to the movement. The 
publication of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ by Henry George, 
aroused the people to an interest in political economy and soci- 
ology. In 1889 appeared Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward.”” Whatever the origin, merits, or demerits, of this 
pseudo-novel, it had influence in drawing the people’s attention 
still more closely to our industrial system. Mr. Bellamy, per- 
ceiving the interest awakened by his book, devoted himself to 
the attempt to realize his dream, and the formation of Nation- 
alists’ clubs and the Nationalist party has resulted. 

The interest in social science and the evident necessity of 
reform in the industrial world, reached the church. Socialists 
claimed that their system could find its justification in the second 
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great commandment as given by Christ. Several prominent 
church leaders recognized the claim as just, and finally formed 
the Christian Social Union, of which Bishop Huntington was 
made the head. The purpose of this organization is to study 
‘‘how to apply the moral truths and principles of Christianity 
to the social and economic difficulties of the times.’’ 

It is difficult to determine the present strength of socialism in 
the United States. Many who would indignantly disclaim the 
title are manifestly working in its direction. Judging from the 
utterances of their propaganda the Knights of Labor and the 
Farmers’ Alliance are in sympathy with the movement. The 
Socialistic Labor party claims to have from 12,000 to 14,000 
voters in New York State. The Nationalists are working for the 
same end. 

Thus briefly and imperfectly have we outlined the history of 
this movement. Before examining the arguments by which 
socialism justifies its existence and the advantages it predicts 
from its realization, let us look at some of the causes which have 
made its growth possible. 

About one hundred years ago the effects of the Renaissance 
from the darkness of the Middie Ages began to be felt in the 
realm of industrial pursuits. Architecture, painting, religion, 
literature, science and politics had each in turn experienced the 
reviving touch of its beneficent influence. Then it exerted its 
power in enabling man to subdue the forces of nature and 
compel machinery to perform his drudgery. Watts, Arkwright, 
and Stevenson were but pioneers in the vast fields of invention 
which they opened for the way of man. They have been 
followed by uncounted hosts of inventors until, at the present 
time, invention is classed as a profession. 

What effect has this had upon labor? At first thought it 
might seem that it would tend to diminish the demand for that 
commodity. Experience has shown, however, that new inven- 
tions stimulate new wants and that, except for the time required 
for a particular body of laborers who are thrown out of employ- 
ment by new machinery to find other work, the situation is not 
materially changed. 
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But capital is influenced. Machines are expensive; hence 
more capital is required than when the work is performed 
by hand. The necessitated concentration of capital lodges 
increasing power in the hands of capitalists and entrepreneurs. 
At the same time the machine necessarily enforces the further 
operation of the principle of the division of labor. This 
degrades the individual workman, as less and less skilled labor 
‘is required. A machine is introduced which, with a woman or 
child to run it, can do more and better work than the skilled 
laborer ; to keep his position he is forced to compete with the 
low labor value of women and children which of course results 
in lower wages and its accompanying debasement. 

Meanwhile, among the capitalists, the working, in conjunction 
with many other causes, of competition with its necessary out- 
come of the survival of the fittest, has resulted in our present 
system of periodical financial crises, the multitude of the unem- 
ployed, and the distress, suffering, and ignorance of large 
numbers of our citizens. These same conditions of ignorance 
and poverty, modified by circumstances, did not produce serious 
trouble two hundred years ago; but to-day, owing to the dis- 
semination of democratic ideas concerning liberty and equality, 
and the great extension of intelligence, the injustice of these 
conditions is perceived and lamented. In view of the defects of 
the capitalistic system, the socialist proposes the state ownership 
of productive capital as the remedy for the ills that beset our 
civilization. 

They claim that labor is the source of all value. This, I 
think, we must admit, remembering that labor includes not only 
the labor of the hand but also that of the mind and heart ; that 
capital is but crystallized labor ; and that value is used in the 
sense of value of exchange. Hence, they say, since labor is the 
source of all value the products of labor should go to those who 
produce it. This seems to accord with our ideas of natural 
justice. 

The socialist says that the rich are growing richer and the 
poor are growing poorer, comparatively. Certain it is, that 
never before in the history of mankind did such contrasts of 
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condition exist side by side in a country which professed to be 
made up of free citizens as that presented by the Vanderbilts 
and the ‘‘Sweaters’’’ victims in New York City. 

He claims also that the wages of labor furnish 2 bare subsist- 
ence. Granting the presence of an army of unemployed and the 
fact that freedom of contract and competition are maintained in- 
violate, it is seen that this condition must be true. Again, the 
socialist declares that all the remedies proposed for this state of 
affairs, such as codperation, profit sharing, nationalization of 
land, ete., are in the direction of socialism. Space will not per- 
mit me to discuss this claim here, but it is based on sound 
arguments. 

The principal advantages claimed for the socialistic state are 
as follows: 

The worship of the Almighty Dollar will be overthrown. 
Money not being available as productive capital can then only 
represent its value in consumption ; not, as at present, in power. 
As the consumption limit of any one person is easily reached; 
the limiting value of money in this direction would be low. 
Moreover, except for the love of power of various kinds, the fear 
of want is the only great incentive to Mammon-worship ; in the 
socialistic state neither of these forces would exist. 

Every one physically capable, within certain age limits, would 
be compelled to labor ; not necessarily manual labor, but labor 
of some kind. And honest labor, rightly conducted, is an un- 
mixed blessing. 

The liquor traffic would be done away with. That the liquor 
traffic is an evil all will admit; that its power is due to the 
greed of gain none will deny. That is to say, if there was not a 
large profit in this traffic there would be no such inducements 
for the strenuous efforts to evade or defy prohibitory or restrict- 
ive laws as now exist. The manufacture and sale of liquor 
requires productive capital and would have to be carried on by 
the state. Hence there would be no incentive of gain to stimu- 
late the amount of sales. 

Overwork, with its attendant evils, would be abolished. 
Franklin estimated that four hours’ work per day by each indi- 
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vidual would be sufficient to provide for the necessities of the 
world. Later scientists estimated it for our own day, with the 
improvements in machinery, etc., at three hours. However that 
may be, it is certain that overwork on the part of anyone would 
be needless. 

Poverty and illiteracy would be done away with. The latter 
is an outgrowth of the former and can exist only with it under 
‘ present circumstances. Poverty would be incompatible with 
compulsory labor, wages relation to products, and goods at cost 
prices. 

Politics would be purified. The source of the present politi- 
cal corruption is the power represented by the possession of 
money. This element of power would not then exist. Again, 
it is admitted that corruption existent in our large cities, New 
York for instance, would be uprooted if the respectable citizens 
would but take the time and trouble to give a little attention to 
municipal affairs. In the socialistic state the pressure of pri- 
vate interests would be at a minimum; nay, the public inter- 
est would be the private interest, and the intelligent citizen, to 
whom improper municipal control meant personal privation, 
would take care that the officers of the government performed 
their duties. 

Crime would be decreased. Reflection will show that a very 
large percentage of our crimes is due more or less directly 
either to the desire of increasing wealth or to the want of means 
of subsistence. The incentive to the pursuit of wealth removed 
and sustenance assured, property crimes would be practically 
unknown, while with the increase of intelligence and refinement 
the number of other crimes would be much lessened. A large 
amount of waste would be prevented. The consolidation of 
industry would greatly increase the economy of production. 
The losses arising from overproduction, from misplaced invest- 
ments of capital, etc., would be ata minimum. Competition is 
extremely wasteful in its methods of distribution. Look at the 
cost of advertising alone, including as it does the maintenance 
of drummers and agents, as well as the vast quantity of print- 
ing, ete., for which the public pays at the present time. Then 
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consider how many stores exist side by side whose whole busi- 
ness could be done by half or less than half the number of 
clerks now employed. Or take the milk supply of cities. How 
much more cheaply it could be furnished if one dealer supplied 
the whole of a street or section instead of, as at present, going 
all over the city for his customers. All these leaks would be 
prevented under the socialistic régime. 

Some of the objections to socialism will next be considered. 
One of the strongest of these is that it takes no account of indi- 
vidualism, and rewards labor irrespective of merit. The so- 
cialist replies to this charge as follows: Individualism is the 
right of each individual to look after his own interests in his 
own way. The recognition of this right has been the goal of 
centuries of effort, and it is justly considered to be one of the 
most sacred of human liberties. But it is and always has been 
held that the rights of individuals find their limit when they 
trespass upon the rights of other individuals. Capitalists, in the 
exercise of their right to get as much of this world’s goods as 
their capabilities permit, overstep the bounds and disturb the 
rights of other people by the tax which they levy upon produc- 
tive labor. Hence the limits of individualism are not respected 
in the present system, especially in the case of the unskilled 
laborer, whose liberty to do for himself according to his best 
ability, amounts to the right to work for a bare subsistence (if 
he be fortunate enough to have the chance) or beg or steal ; his 
liberty to do the latter is sadly infringed upon by police laws. 
Thus individualism guarantees him the right to hard labor for 
meager sustenance, the living death of charity, or the glorious 
privilege of starvation, unless he be smart enough to steal un- 
detected. Socialistic perversion of individual rights could 
hardly be much worse. That labor should be rewarded irre- 
spective of merits is not a necessary concomitant of the social- 
istic state. Even if it were it has an ethical basis in the Great 
Teacher’s statement that to whom much is given, of them much 
Shall be required, as also in the deduction to be drawn from the 
parable of the vineyard. 

Another objection to the system is that it offers no incentive 
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to exertion. But is money the only spur that urges men to 
work? If it were, there is the ultimatum of starvation to exert 
its power. But why is it that college men aspire to athletic 
honors? Is it for money? Why do scientists devote their lives 
to research? Is their motive gold? Why did hundreds of 
thousands of men volunteer to aid in suppressing the Rebellion ? 
Was it wholly for the $16 per month, rations and bounty? To 
those who claim that love of money and what it represents is 
alone the motive power of our civilization, I commend a careful 
study of the great movements which have advanced the race 
from the darkness of primeval savagery into the light of our 
present state of humanization, and I think they will find that, 
although selfishness has indeed been a prominent factor in this 
evolution, it has been neither the only nor the greatest of the 
forces which have combined to produce such results. 

How could socialism destroy liberty? It would certainly take 
away the liberty of the few to live in luxury off the toil of the 
many ; but is this liberty or license? The socialistic state would 
have a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, not the present imperfect development of the same. 

It is claimed that socialism would increase the danger of 
political corruption. This argument has little foundation when 
we consider that socialism abolishes the very means which 
renders corruption profitable. If the socialistic state were in 
€xistence the objection would have very little weight. In con- 
sidering the evolution of the socialistic state from the present 
conditions the argument is a strong one. 

The last objection that I will consider, that of impracticability, 
is in many respects the strongest of those offered. The socialists 
aver that it is practicable in the not very distant future. Its 
basal principles are certainly true and just. Opposed to these 
principles comes the question as to whether the time for carry- 
ing them out has yet arrived. This I must beg to leave as an 
open question for each one to settle according to his judgment 
of present social conditions. But I will point out certain ele- 
ments of our civilization which seem to me to indicate that men 
are less under the influence of individualistic motives than is 
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generally supposed. The nineteenth century has well been 
called the Age of Societies. If two or more men happen to 
stumble upon the fact that they have certain theories, ideas, 
or interests in common for the development of which action is 
essential, the tendency is to combination. Hence comes the 
multiplicity of societies and organizations. These serve the 
useful purpose of accustoming people to the idea of working for 
other than individual ends. Again, the successful operation of 
vast beneficiary organizations whose ramifications are world- 
wide and whose basis is the doctrine of universal brotherhood 
goes to show that people are not so wholly engrossed in self 
as might be supposed. The prevailing tendency of the age is 
toward organization. Whoshall say that this force has reached 
its maximum or will ere it hecomes socialism ? 

Modern socialism does not claim that capitalism has been 
without value as a factor of civilization, but that it has outlived 
its usefulness and must yield place to socialism in obedience to 
the inexorable laws of evolution. It believes that society is a 
living organism, that it possesses the vital characteristic of 
evolving growth, and that the next stage of its existence is to 
base its vital action on the principle of mutual codperation 
instead of mutual warfare. 

Trusting then to the working of natural laws for the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes, it does not favor revolution but bends its 
energies to the solution of present practical problems by social- 
istic methods. It lends its aid to all movements which tend to 
ameliorate the condition of the workingman and educate society 
to a conception of state duties. That it has good grounds 
for its faith in the ultimate destiny to which society is drifting 
may be evidenced by a hasty review of some of the strides 
which our own country has been making in the direction of the 
socialistic goal. 

Let us start in this survey from the individualistic conception 
of state duties as confined to those incident to police service and 
see how far Massachusetts departs from that standard. We offer 
these facts not as evidence of deliberate socialistic intentions on 
the part of the legislators, for such they are not; but they do 
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serve to show the great change of opinion in regard to what are 
properly functions of the state that has taken place during the 
century. 

It is almost universally recognized that the state or munici- 
pality should have control of the schools, libraries, and parks. 
Many cities successfully gwn and operate gas works, electric 
light plants, and waterworks. The state grants money to higher 
-institutions of learning and secures a voice in their government. 
It establishes normal schools for the training of teachers of the 
ordinary branches and also for the training of art teachers. It 
renders attendance at school compulsory between certain ages ; 
it regulates the hours of labor of women and minors ; it requires 
weekly payment of wages to workingmen ; it renders employers 
liable for injuries caused by their negligence; it regulates the 
erection of buildings in cities ; it causes fire escapes to be pro- 
vided for specified buildings ; it regulates the manufacture and 
sale of many articles ; causes physicians and apothecaries to ex- 
hibit diplomas or certificates of their attainments ; passes home- 
stead laws and mechanics’ lien acts; in short, the extensions of 
its functions are so widespread and far-reaching that the restora- 
tion of its duties to the individualistic standard would revolu- 
tionize our political machinery. 

The future of socialism has to a certain extent been already 
indicated in the foregoing. The present social movements are 
in that direction. Where the tendency will cease we cannot 
say. But do not understand that socialists believe or expect 
that the successful attainment of their material ends will herald 
the full glory of the millenium. Human nature is not wholly 
governed by environment. Neither will evil be annihilated by 
the overthrow of capitalism. But they do believe that with a 
social system founded upon truth and justice the final attain- 
ment of the goal of human perfection would be greatly hastened. 

F. L. GREENE. 

















LEGAL OBSTACLES TO ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE. 


BY FREDERICK H. COOKE. 


HE common law of England (and, by consequence, of the 

United States) abounds with survivals from barbarous 

conditions of society. This is strikingly manifest in the law 
governing partnership liability. 

Following back the stream of history until we pass even be- 
yond the assistance of the light of tradition, we find mankind 
generally made up of warring groups. The individuals of one 
group had little or no knowledge of the individual members of 
another group. An injury done by a member of one group to a 
member of another was commonly avenged upon the group 
generally, each member being thus subjected to an ‘unlimited 
liability’? for wrongs done by his fellows. As is said by Sir 
Henry Maine, in ‘‘the infancy of society, men are regarded and 
treated, not as individuals, but always as members of a particu- 
lar group’’ (‘‘ Ancient Law,’’ 12th edition, p. 183). 

The results are traceable throughout history. An illustration 
is the old Anglo-Saxon custom of ‘‘frank-pledge,’’ by which 
every man ina given community ‘‘was a security for the rest, 
pledging himself that all and every of them should demean him- 
self orderly, and stand to the inquiries and awards of justice”’ 
(Reeves’ ‘‘History of English Law,’’ American Edition, p. 191). 
The incongruity between such survivals and the requirements 
of modern business methods had strongly impressed itself upon 
Mr. Henry C. Carey, when he wrote: ‘‘Unlimited liability 
is one of the characteristics of barbarism. On a plantation, 
if some of the negroes cannot do their task, the others must do 
it for them. In India, those who would work, and could pay 
their taxes, have always been obliged to make amends for those 
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who would, or could, do neither. Among the grievous oppres- 
sions of the taille, the solidarity of the people, one for the 
other, stood most conspicuous’ (‘‘Social Science,’’ Vol. IL., 
Chapter XXXIV., Sec. 15). 

We need not be surprised to discover these prehistoric con- 
ceptions surviving in the common law of partnership. ‘‘By the 
common law of this country, every member of an ordinary 
- partnership is liable to the utmost farthing of his property for 
the debts and engagements of the firm’’ (Lindley on the “‘Law 
of Partnership,’’ p. 200). 

While partnerships were composed of but a few members, say 
two or three, the evils flowing from this doctrine were compara- 
tively insignificant, though one of two partners might, and 
sometimes did, through its operation, bring irretrievable ruin 
upon his associate. Still the evil was obviously small as com- 
pared with its extent when the doctrine came to be applied to 
large associations. 

Nowadays, however, no considerable number of persons can 
be found so foolish as to associate themselves under the form of 
a trade partnership with all the evils of unlimited liability. 
To some extent a remedy has been discovered in laws providing 
for the formation of ‘‘limited liability’’ partnerships, or com- 
panies, but such laws have thus far been commonly found inad- 
equate for the accomplishment of their purpose. 

Hence, the business enterprise of the world has come at last 
to exert its activities mainly through the medium of corpora- 
tions. But it is not altogether clear that, in escaping from the 
Scylla of unlimited liability partnerships, associated business 
enterprise has not encountered a Charybdis of ancient and 
medieval prejudice as manifested in the plan and scope of the 
mass of corporate legislation. 

It is undeniable that the common law, as it has been ex- 
pounded and is still being expounded, is, on the whole, hostile 
to associated business enterprise as manifested under the form of 
corporations. Until history has been searched for an explana- 
tion, it is extremely difficult for a dispassionate observer to dis- 
cover any adequate ground for this hostility. Says Mr. Carey: 
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‘Upon what ground a community can deny to its members the 
free exercise of the right of association and combination, it is 
exceedingly difficult to comprehend’”’ (‘‘ Social Science,’’ Vol. II., 
Chap. 34, Sec. 16). It is now pretty well understood in enlight- 
ened communities that business enterprises conducted by indi- 
viduals, at least, are to be encouraged, and should be freed, as 
far as possible, from governmental regulation. He who clears 
land, opens a mine, builds a mill, constructs a road, is com- 
monly regarded not merely as a benefactor to himself, but as a 
‘public ’’ benefactor. 

But there is abroad a more or less distinctly formulated belief 
among our newspaper editors, our legislators, even, to some ex- 
tent, among ‘‘ business men’’ themselves, that although it is a 
“public ”’ benefit that a solitary individual clear a farm, open 
a mine, build a mill, construct a road, yet, somehow or other, 
when any considerable number of men, say fifty or a hundred, 
undertake the same, they and their undertaking are public 
evils to be, if not absolutely prohibited, yet hampered with 
various prohibitions, with burdensome taxation, and so forth. 
That is to say, it has, after long and painful experience, been 
found that the form of a corporation is the one best adapted for 
the operations of a considerable number of persons engaged in a 
common business enterprise ; but, strange to say, such persons, 
after taking such form, find themselves hampered in every di- 
rection in their efforts to carry out enterprises concededly bene- 
ficial to the community. 

Illustrations of these statements will’ be found abundantly 
scattered throughout statutes, judicial opinions, and legal text- 
books. It was recently declared by the United States Supreme 
Court that “‘ it may be considered as the established doctrine of 
this court in regard to the powers of corporations, that they are 
such, and such only, as are conferred upon them by the acts of 
the legislatures of the several states under which they are organ- 
ized”? (130 U. S. 20). The tremendous amount of legislative 
corruption that has resulted from the existence of this doctrine, 
will be an interesting subject of study for some future student: 
of politics. But we observe further that these privileges are 
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conferred grudgingly. It was said by the same court as appli- 
cable to corporations: ‘‘ Every public grant of property or 
of privileges or franchises, if ambiguous, is to be construed 
against the grantee and in favor of the public. . . . . This 
rule of construction is a wholesome safeguard of the interests of the 
public”? (139 U. S. 49). That is to say, a rule of law is “‘a 
wholesome safeguard to the interests of the public” that 


‘ operates to throw obstacles in the path of a body of men who, 


under the most suitable form, that of a corporation, are en- 
deavoring to clear land, open mines, build mills, construct 
roads, and so on throughout the infinite list of industrial activi- 
ties of the age. 

We have said that until history is searched for an explanation 
it is extremely difficult for a dispassionate observer to discover 
any ground for this hostility on the part of law (as well as of 
public opinion). In our view, history does indeed furnish an 
explanation. It shows us that the law, as applied to purely 
business corporations, was from the beginning thrown into hope- 
less confusion by the failure to perceive the radical distinction 
between these private corporations and public corporations, such 
as towns, cities, etc., whose proper functions were purely politi- 
eal. It shows us that the logical result of the rules of law thus 
applied to business corporations, was the rise of powerful and 
oppressive monopolies—like the East India Company and the 
Bank of England. But while history thus accounts for existing 
law and public opinion as to business corporations, it also shows 
that such law and public opinion are largely obsolete survivals 
inapplicable to the business necessities of the day. 

The preceding suggestions point clearly to what is, in our 
view, the appropriate remedy: All legal restrictions upon the 
creation and powers of business corporations should be abolished. 
The general trend of corporate legislation nowadays is, indeed, 
strongly in this direction: witness the laws of such states as 
New Jersey and West Virginia. It will of course be under- 
stood that we do not mean to suggest that associations of indi- 


-viduals should, any more than mere individuals, be oamge from 


the operation of the general laws of the land. 
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But, under such a system of freedom, would not many useless 
and hurtful corporations be formed? Certainly. And would 
not corporations frequently exercise their powers to the harm of 
themselves and others? Certainly. But has it not been time, 
for a hundred years, more or less, for us to be free from the 
belief that governmental restriction upon business enterprise is 
a good thing, simply because those engaging in such enterprises 
under conditions of freedom, cannot be trusted always to use 
their freedom wisely? In medieval times men were dominated 
by this belief. The manufacturer of cloth could not be trusted 
to regulate its width and quality ; a government official should 
see to such width and quality. So it was, throughout the realm 
of industrial activity. But this faith in the efficiency of govern- 
mental supervision has, as to business operations conducted by 
individuals, had little vigor since the attacks made by Dr. 
Adam Smith and his French predecessors. We merely suggest 
here the application to enterprises carried on by associations of 
individuals, of the doctrine that they so successfully applied to 
enterprises carried on by individuals. 

FREDERICK H. CooKE. 
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“CANADA AND POLITICAL REUNION.” 


BY LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


N READING Mr. W. Sanford Evans’ article upon ‘‘ Canada 
and Political Reunion,’’ in your February issue, I notice 
two inaccurate statements regarding matters of fact. I have no 
desire to draw attention to any controversial question, and I 
admit that the statements to which I refer are of secondary im- 
portance ; but both of them have been so persistently reiterated 
by Canadians that some persons may have persuaded themselves 
that these assertions are accurate. 

Canadians claim to have the best banking system yet devised, and in 
the Bank of Montreal, with its paid up capital of $12,000,000, and its 
reserve fund of $6,000,000, to have not only the greatest financial insti- 
tution in America, but the second or third largest joint stock bank in 
the world.— AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PoLiTics, Vol. IV., No. 2, p. 205. 

The Canadian banking system answers admirably in Canada, 
a large country with a comparatively small population ; whether 
it would be satisfactory if the country were thickly peopled is a 
question which I am not competent to answer—perhaps Mr. W. 
Sanford Evans is. 

The Bank of Montreal has a smaller capital and reserve fund 
than either the National Provincial Bank of England, or the 
London and Westminster Bank. The Bank of England and the 
Bank of France are both joint stock banks and are, in every 
sense, larger than the Bank of Montreal. But the size of a 
bank depends, in reality, upon the amount of its business, not 
upon its paid up capital. The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has a capital of only $300,000 ; its reserve fund, however, 
is $6,000,000, and the figures in its balance sheet amount to 
$38,000,000. Its dividends are now over one hundred per cent 
per annum. National banks, of course, have no branches. 
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There are in England a number of banks with smaller capital 
than the Bank of Montreal doing a far larger business. 

I take the one in which the figures seem to be the highest— 
the London and County Banking Company. Paid up capital, 
£2,000,000. Reserve fund, £1,000,000. Dividend and bonus 
for the year 1893, 21 per cent. (Shillings and pence are omitted 
in the following items.) Net profits for the half year ending 
December, 1893, £206,130. 


LIABILITIES. 
Due on current and deposit accounts...... 2... ....0. eens £33,886,873 
EN od ois bs dur bor hakaae WARS ured ake y MOS Wewase 40,216,460 


English government securities and bonds of 
Egypt and Turkey (guaranteed by Great 


Britain and Canadian bonds................ 6,950,268 
Indian government stock and government rail- 

ee ne err eerie rir rere 905,127 
English corporation stocks and railway deben- 

errr errr er ree 1,209,246 
i655 6605 os ckesis cneean chsemmn’ 10,232 


Bills discounted and advances to customers, 
oe of customers for drafts accepted by 
| ree eer re 23,138,874 

Freehold and eae oe I in inrswedeares 452,661 


Space does not admit of my giving the entire balance sheet ; 
it will be found in The Economist of February 3, page 166. 

The Bank of Montreal is a very large, powerful and safe in- 
stitution, but neither it nor any colonial bank can show such 
figures as the above, and it is not, as stated by Mr. W. Sanford 
Evans, either ‘“‘the second or third largest joint stock bank in 
the world,’’ or indeed anywhere near it. 

Turning to page 207, I find the following words—they have 
often been seen before: ‘“‘The United States government 
granted more in money and land to the Union Pacific Railway 
to build its one thousand miles of road than was granted to the 
Canadian Pacific to build its three thousand miles.”’ 

Is this correct ? 

The Union Pacific Railway was chartered in 1862 and was 
granted 12,800 acres of public lands per mile of line, making a 
total of 13,222,400 acres. The subsidy for the 1,033 miles was 
$27,226,512. But this subsidy was in the form of bonds and the 
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amount was not intended to be a gift, but a loan, as is proved 
by the provision that these subsidy bonds were to be a first 
mortgage on the road. By a subsequent act of Congress the 
company was allowed to issue an equal amount of its own bonds, 
the subsidy bonds becoming a second charge. For the repay- 
ment of the subsidy bonds the company was required to pay 
annually to the government five per cent of its net earnings and 
to allow the government to retain one half of the charges for 
transportation on its account. 

In the case of the Canadian Pacific, no arrangement was 
made for repayment by the railway company to the government. 
The grants were gifts, viz., cash, $25,000,000 ; 713 miles of rail- 
way constructed by the government at a cost of $35,000,000, and 
25,000,000 acres of land. Further, interest at three per cent 
per annum was guaranteed for ten years by the government 
upon $65,000,000 of stock. 

That Mr. W. Sanford Evans has tried to write an impartial 
article upon Canada is quite obvious ; that he has written an in- 


teresting article is certain. I venture to point out two com- 
paratively unimportant inaccuracies because I believe that 
statistical information concerning banks and railways is not 
always at hand. 


LAWRENCE IRWELL. 








POLITICAL EXIGENCIES. 


A GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION AND ITS OUTCOME. 
BY HON. CLARK WAGGONER. 


ITHOUT here undertaking to discuss the question of 
proper relations of the public school systems and the 
churches.of the several states, for so many years occupying a 
prominent place in the popular mind, it will not be without 
interest briefly to refer to one case in which that matter bore a 
part of more national importance than probably is generally 
understood. Reference is had to the circumstances attending 
and controlling the election of a governor, and incidentally 
that of president of the United States. 

The story begins in 1875, and in Ohio. That being a year for 
choosing governor in that state, the matter of candidates early 
challenged attention. So far as the Democrats were concerned 
there was no question on that point, since Gov. Wm. Allen, a 
party leader of forty years’ standing, was the only one thought 
of as his successor. Such understanding had special signifi- 
cance from the fact that that gentleman was generally recog- 
nized as the probable nominee of his party for president in 1876, 
in case his personal strength should command re-election as gov- 
ernor in 1875. This view was made the stronger by the fact 
that the so-called ‘‘Greenback’’ sentiment was then specially 
pervading, and virtually controlled, the Democratic party in the 
middle and western states, of which policy Gov. Allen was a 
leading champion. 

With the Republicans the case was very different. As a re- 
sult of divisions arising in different causes during President 
Grant’s second term, the state elections had shown a tide of 
popular sentiment against that party by no means hopeful of 
success in 1876, Ohio being a conspicuous example in that con- 
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nection, as shown in the election of Gov. Allen and a Democratic 
legislature in 1873, and of the Democratic state ticket in 1874. 

Such condition in Ohio, with much the same in many other 
states usually Republican, very naturally caused general anxiety 
with that party, and no little apprehension of disaster in the 
approaching national contest. The absolute necessity of re- 
deeming Ohio in 1875, in order to hope for Republican success in 
1876, presented a case not to be trifled with. Of course, under 
such conditions, the selection of a candidate for governor was a 
matter of prime concern. Different names were mentioned, 
first and most prominent among which was that of ex-Governor 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who had twice served in that capacity 
(elected in 1867 and 1869), and who, upon the mention of his 
name for a third term, promptly and positively declined the same. 
Soon after such declination by that gentleman, most of the lead- 
ing Republican papers of the state (by what seemed preconcerted 
action), announced the name of Judge Alphonso Taft of Cin- 
cinnati. He was a gentleman of high standing, and at one time 
judge of the Superior Court of Hamilton county. Rarely 
does such suggestion meet with favor equal to that shown in 
this case, and the choice of Judge Taft for a time seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. With few exceptions, the Republican daily 
papers of the state—especially of Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus 
and Cleveland—united in support of such nomination, their 
lead being largely accepted by the county papers of that party 
throughout the state. Dissent among the Republican press to 
such action was at first very limited, the proposed nomination 
being generally accepted as the best to be made. But as dis- 
cussion progressed, opposition appeared, and soon assumed 
definite and positive ground. This arose, not in any question as 
to Judge Taft’s fitness for the position, or his personal character, 
but in his declared views in connection with the public schools, 
and especially as to the proper relations between the state 
school system and the Catholic church. That gentleman, in the 
considerate form of an opinion from the bench of a Hamilton 
county court, had declared, that the state school laws, as then 
existing, imposed gross wrong upon the Catholics of the state, 
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who, to quote his language, were thereby ‘‘ constrained every 
year to yield to others their right to one third of the school 
money—a sum averaging not less than $200,000 every year—on 
conscientious grounds.’’ ‘‘That is to say,’’ said Judge Taft, 
“‘these people (the Catholics), are punished every year for 
believing as they do, to the extent of $200,000, and to that 
extent, those of us who send our children to these excellent 
schools, become beneficiaries of Catholic money.’’ Understand- 
ing such formal avowal to be an arraignment of the state school 
system, with demand for division of the school funds with the 
Catholic church, many Republicans were unwilling to make a 
party standard-bearer of one holding such views. In the same 
connection was the language of Bishop McQuaide of Rochester, 
New York, in a public address at Cincinnati, in which he 
distinctly recognized Judge Taft’s position on the school ques- 
tion, and expressed the hope that such views ‘“‘ would not pre- 
vent that gentleman from securing the nomination for governor.’’ 
The bishop’s position was stated in these words: ‘‘ My proposi- 
tion is, that parents shall be at liberty to pay their school tax to 
the school to which they send their children, or the school in 
their districts most in harmony with their religious convictions.’’ 
In the same connection, the Catholic press then denounced the 
Ohio school system as ‘‘ pagan,’’ and therefore intolerable. 

The canvass for a Republican candidate for governor soon be- 
came very active, with strong probability of the nomination of 
Judge Taft, unless a much stronger competitor than any then in 
the field should be found, with almost certain defeat as the 
result. The more that gentleman’s position on the school ques- 
tion was discussed, the more manifest was such outcome, in case 
of his nomination. Hence, the vital importance of a nomina- 
tion which should avoid the issue thus raised, and thus unite the 
Republican party. In such emergency was proposed the nomi- 
nation of ex-Governor Hayes, notwithstanding his formal and 
positive refusal to become a candidate. This was done on the 
ground of existing conditions, and was justified by the fact, that 
that gentleman having twice been made governor by the Repub- 
licans of Ohio, when he sought such honor at their hands, it 
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was not for him to say whether or not he should, on call, serve 
them in the same capacity. This view of the case met general 
acceptance, and ex-Governor Hayes soon became recognized as 
available as a candidate, especially outside the larger cities, 
though the Republican journals supporting Judge Taft still 
adhered to that gentleman. 

The state convention met in June, when the names of Taft 
and Hayes were announced as candidates for nomination. The 
fact that the latter had positively refused to be a candidate was 
made specially prominent, emphasized by his unqualified state- 
ment that ‘‘ under no circumstances would he accept a nomina- 
tion as against Judge Taft,’? who had been named after he 
(Hayes) declined. The balloting proceeded, resulting in a vote 
of 151 for Taft and 393 for Hayes, when the latter was declared 
the nominee, and the secretary of the convention directed to 
advise him of such action and ask his acceptance. The conven- 
tion proceeded with its other business. Some two hours passed 
without response from ex-Governor Hayes, when, that he might 
be relieved of any embarrassment as to Judge Taft’s relation to 
the matter, that gentleman’s son (Charles P. Taft, Esq., now a 
judge of the United States Court) arose in the convention and 
moved that the nomination of ex-Governor Hayes be declared 
unanimous, of which action the secretary was directed to advise 
the nominee. Very soon thereafter the matter was happily 
disposed of by an answer from ex-Governor Hayes accepting 
the nomination. 

The result of such action is briefly stated. After an active 
campaign ex-Governor Hayes was elected over Governor Wm. 
Allen by some five thousand majority. The matter of the 
public schools bore no prominent part in the canvass, though at 
the outset it was declared upon supposed authority that the 
Catholics of the state would, as a body, support the Democratic 
ticket. 

The effect of the Ohio state election was early seen in a mani- 
festation of hope and life on the part of the Republicans of the 
country, unknown for some time, and the matter of the national 
campaign of 1876 very soon was invested with renewed interest. 
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So clearly was this the fact that the name of Governor Hayes 
at once became prominently associated with the presidential 
candidacy. His position in that respect was made stronger by 
the fact that in the state canvass special prominence had been 
given the matter of resumption of specie payment under act of 
Congress, as against continued irredeemable ‘‘Greenback’”’ 
currency ; that gentleman supporting the former, while Governor 
Allen favored the latter, policy. The result of that issue in 
Ohio, indirectly, no doubt, did more for the final success of re- 
sumption in 1879 than did any other one cause, and it seemed 
specially fitting that the one contributing so largely to such 
potent local support should, as president, have direction of the 
successful inauguration of the resumption policy in 1879, as 
provided by the law of 1875. 

The story of the nomination and election of Governor Hayes 
as president need not be repeated here, the main purpose of the 
present writing being to present the circumstances and con- 
trolling causes of his election as governor of Ohio in 1875, 
which led to his elevation to the presidency the year following. 
But for the former, against his positive and repeated protest, 
there could have been no reason to expect the latter event ; 
while, except for his nomination for governor (as afterwards so 
generally conceded), the Republicans would have been defeated 
in Ohio in 1875, and thus made the more hopeless for the 
national campaign of 1876, which even then was won only on 
the close vote of 185 to 184 in the electoral count. 

It was stated at the time that with some, at least, of those 
active in the matter, the nomination of Judge Taft for governor 
in 1875 was not without contingent presidential bearings for 
1876. However that may have been, there is no doubt that but 
for that gentleman’s expressions on the school question he would 
have been the nominee for governor, and most probably elected; 
and if so, there appears no reason why such success would not 
have given him much of the personal prestige thereby inuring 
to Governor Hayes. 

CLARK WAGGONER. 





SOCIALISM IN ITS DIFFERENT FORMS. 


BY HARRY C. AGER. 


HE term socialism is little heard at the present time be- 
cause the word has become unpopular: but socialism 
under other names was never more active than now. The 
social Democrats, the collectivists, and the nationalists, are 
more active in propagating their doctrines than the socialists 
ever were. Moreover, most of the reforms, real or imagined, 
that have been adopted during the past decade by the leading 
nations of the world, have been socialistic in their aim, and most 
of the proposed reforms are of the same nature. Thus, in the 
Australasian colonies the railroads, the city tramways, gas 
works, and irrigation works are under state control, and in 
New Zealand the government even manages the savings banks. 
In Germany we find old age insurance, which has been 
adopted in a more or less modified form by many other European 
nations. In France the trades unions have secured so many 
privileges from the government that they are actually able to 
tax non-union workingmen. In England socialism has confined 
itself largely to the municipalities, but in them it has been 
exceedingly active. Even municipal laundries have been es- 
tablished, and the London county council has just decided to 
put up a municipal lodging house to be managed as a purely 
business enterprise. 

The opponents of socialism find little difficulty in proving 
that these reforms have seldom if ever bettered the condition of 
the people ; and that the further proposed changes are even less 
likely to have beneficial results. But without attempting to 
review the arguments pro and con, we propose in this article to 
show that there are three ways in which the functions of gov- 
ernment can be extended ; in other words, that there are three 
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kinds of socialism, (1) an increase of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty by the government; (2) its undertaking of 
business for a profit; (3) its furnishing commodities or facili- 
ties for enjoyment—either below cost or gratis. These three 
different kinds of socialism involve radically different consider- 
ations. 

In discussing these three forms of socialism, it is most con- 
venient for purposes of science to designate as socialistic all 
governmental activities outside of its police functions. Thus, 
we may take our sumptuary laws as an example of the first 
kind of socialism ; the postoffice as an example of the second; 
and free public roads as an example of the third. But if more 
radically socialistic examples are required, we may place the 
temperance laws of many of our states under the first head, the 
municipalization of gas works under the second, and the free 
school book system in public schools under the third. But 
throughout the discussion it should be borne in mind that the 
police functions of government are not so limited as at first 
sight appears. It is true that under a government that ex- 
ercised only police functions every man would be free so long 
as he did not interfere with his neighbor; but the ways in 
which he can encroach on his neighbor’s freedom are manifold, 
and each of them calls for some form of governmental inter- 
ference. Thus a purely individualistic government may pre- 
vent a man from erecting a dynamite factory in a public street, 
because it would endanger the lives and property of his 
neighbors ; such a government may compel a parent to send 
his children to school, because every child has a right to a 
proper training. 

With this proviso we may take up the first kind of socialism, 
namely, such interferences with human freedom as cannot be 
included under the head of police regulations. It is obvious 
that such interferences are evils, and can only be justified on 
the ground that they are necessary evils. For freedom in itself 
is a treasure, and, furthermore, the government is not so good a 
judge as the individual himself of what, under any given cir- 
cumstances, is the best course for him to pursue. Laws of this 
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character are almost certain to be disregarded, because no one 
being interested in their enforcement, no one takes the trouble 
to see that they are enforced ; hence they breed a disregard for 
all law. 

Another objection to this form of governmental interference 
is that those who are restricted discourage and hinder the en- 
forcement of the law, often by corrupt means ; and this in turn 
demoralizes the police. If the government should prohibit the 
sale of tobacco, the tobacco dealers would bribe the police not to 
enforce the law, and ali smokers would connive at its evasions. 
As a result conscientious men would rarely be found on a police 
force; and such a police would be ready to protect other 
offenders as well as tobacco sellers, perhaps even criminals. 

Still there are cases in which such interference may be 
justified. Thus the government may very properly require that 
a druggist or a physician shall give proof that he understands 
his calling by passing an examination, because it is impossible 
for a majority of men to judge of the proficiency of druggists or 
physicians, and because the functions they perform are so im- 
portant, and the consequences of malpractice are so pernicious 
that public opinion upkolds such interference. But it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if anti-liquor and gambling laws can be defended 
on these or any other grounds; and it is certain that they are 
open to all the objections enumerated above. The proposed 
laws to prohibit the manufacture of cigarettes and chewing-gum 
would have all the bad effects, and none of the good effects, of 
abnormal governmental interference. 

Secondly, when the government undertakes any business for a 
profit, the fact has per se no effect upon the citizens. Both after 
and before the change he pays his money and obtains the return. 
A second Rip Van Winkle, returning after a twenty years’ sleep 
to a country in which the government had meanwhile assumed 
control of all business, might not for many weeks discover the 
fact. But government management is at best inefficient; es- 
pecially so in the selection of business managers. In this 
respect the influence of natural selection, namely, competition, 
gives the private firm an advantage. Moreover, any extension 
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of governmental functions increases the number of government 
employees ; and such persons under almost any conditions will be 
more or less inclined to support the government in power, 
regardless of its merits, even against the interests of the com- 
munity. Again, governments are generally corrupt and ex- 
travagant, and this means wasteful and expensive management. 
One frequent form of extravagance is the payment of abnor- 
mally high wages and salaries to employees; and this is an 
inducement to all employees to use their votes and influence to 
increase their wages ; and also creates a class of idlers looking 
for government positions which is proportionate to the number 
of positions to be filled. This state of affairs is especially 
marked in the Australasian colonies. On the other hand, gov- 
ernment management is management on a large scale, and the 
community receives any profits that may accrue. Thus when a 
business does not require special skill, or when it tends to become 
@ monopoly, and especially when unification of management is 
essential to its efficiency, government control has many ad- 
vantages. If the distribution of the mails were managed by 
private companies there would probably be three or four con- 
cerns dividing the country among them, which would necessarily 
increase the expense ; and if several concerns should cover the 
same territory we would have half a dozen letter carriers where 
we now have one. Moreover, the business would soon become a 
monopoly and demand exorbitant prices for its services. As 
such a business is mechanical, there is no special advantage to be 
derived from private management. It is difficult to see why 
government ownership of telegraphs and telephones is not 
equally desirable. 

Many advocate government ownership of railroads, because 
they are the country’s highways, and because they tend to 
become monopolies. But a little investigation shows that 
private management is here all but necessary to secure even 
fairly good results. The fixing of freight rates alone requires a 
skill that it would be practically impossible to secure from gov- 
ernment officials. And the same is true of many other details 
of the business. 
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Thirdly, the supply of facilities of enjoyment by government 
agency merely takes with one hand what it gives with the other ; 
for the government has nothing except what it takes from the 
people, and either takes from one man to give to another, or it 
takes from all to give back to all. In either case the citizens, as 
a whole, get back less than they pay out, for it costs something 
to collect the taxes and to superintend their expenditure. 
Nevertheless there are occasions when it is expedient for the 
government to extend its functions in this direction. Thus an 
undertaking might not be profitable as a business, and yet be 
both useful and profitable to the community ; as, for example, the 
preservation of forests. Again, a certain instrumentality, like a 
public road, might be useful to only part of the community and 
yet it may be so difficult or expensive to collect the money from 
those who use it, that it is better to furnish it gratis, even at the 
expense of a slight injustice to some. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate every case in which 
it is proper for the government to extend its functions in this 
direction. We care for the destitute and helpless from a feeling 
of humanity ; we furnish education free because it is better for 
the community that every man should be fairly well educated ; 
we furnish amusements free in order that every one may have 
some pleasure in his life and thus become a more useful citizen. 
But there must be in every case some good reason for the gifts 
of the government to its citizens, some proof that government 
action is better than private action, and that the free gift is 
better than taxation of the beneficiaries. Free breakfasts to 
workingmen, for example, cannot be defended on any grounds. 

There are, then, three forms of socialism, the study of which 
involves radically different questions. Each form may in special 
instances be adopted with profit, but with these exceptions, they 
are all productive of pernicious results. 


Harry C. AGER. 
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School Management. By Emerson E. White, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 309 pages, with index. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Price, $1.00. 


Though many excellent books have been published on the 
subject of home and school training, a work by so able and well 
known an educator as Dr. White will be welcomed by a large 
class of readers. He has been before the public as institute in- 
structor, lecturer, college professor, school superintendent, and 
author, and is justly entitled to be ranked among the leading 
educators of the country. His ‘‘Elements of Pedagogy’’ has 
had a large sale, and he brings out this work with good prospects 
of its being a great success, not only as a help in the educational 
field, but in a financial way as well. 

The book is divided into two parts, part one treating of school 
government and part second of moral training. Under the first 
part are discussed, ‘‘The Teacher as a Governor,’’ ‘‘ Conditions 
of Easy Control,’? and ‘‘Mechanical Devices.’’ Under part 
second, ‘‘Will Training,’’ ‘‘School Incentives,’’ ‘‘ Punishment,’’ 
‘Moral Instruction,’ ‘‘Material for Moral Lessons,’’ and 
‘* Religion in School.’’ The topics are all treated clearly, con- 
cisely, and ably. A most helpful feature to the teacher is the 
outlines of lessons in morals and manners. Likewise the large 
collection of short stories, containing material for moral lessons, 
will be found of great service to progressive teachers who are 
always on the alert for something valuable with which to interest 
and instruct their pupils. 

If we find anything in this book to criticise it is that too 
much prominence is given to the subject of punishment. Pun- 
ishment has always been and is still a sort of sacred fetich to 
parents, teachers, preachers, and legislators. Innocent children 
and timid adults from time immemorial have been kept in terror 
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with threats of eternal punishment if they should disobey the 
least command of the Creator who gave them existence. Mil- 
lions of little ones are still cruelly abused both by parents and 
teachers, more because of the incompetence, weakness, and igno- 
rance of these same teachers and parents than because the 
so-called punishment has the slightest tendency toward any 
good effect on those who are made to suffer. It is high time 
that distinguished educators who undertake to direct and en- 
lighten those who teach children should use their ability in 
showing how not to punish instead of giving detailed directions 
as to the proper way of inflicting penalties. 

It is morally certain that if the hateful term punishment were 
forever banished from the thoughts of both teachers and parents 
the world would be infinitely happier and better. Let the 
teacher enter the school, filled with an earnest desire to lead, 
direct, instruct, and guide, and be fully prepared to do this, and 
he will not be called on to play the part of a child beater—a 
term of reproach not second even to that of hangman. In too 
many schools discipline and punishment receive the lion’s share 
of attention, while the true training that surely leads to right 
self-control comes in as a secondary or minor consideration. 

Let one watch a group of school children playing ‘‘school,’’ 
and he can soon discover what characteristics of school life have 
had most influence on their plastic minds. In every case of the 
many coming under the writer’s notice, the rod, the threat, and 
the scolding have made up by far the larger part of the play. 
Where do they get these low, unworthy ideas of school except 
from the example set by the teacher? Should not every teacher 
feel a pang of shame and regret that the children he has taught 
should regard whipping, scolding, and threatening as the essen- 
tial elements in a school of learning? How different is the play 
of a group of children who have been under the training of a 
skilful kindergartner! The game is carried on kindly and 
courteously, without scolding, whipping, or threatening. The 
children act in both cases simply as they have been taught. 

We regret that Dr. White did not see his way clear to con- 
demn the use of the rod both in home and school as an instru- 
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ment of degradation and danger unworthy to be longer tolerated, 
instead of instructing teachers and parents in its proper (?) use. 
The whip has but one certain inevitable tendency whether 
wielded by saint or sinner, at home or at school, on child or 
adult. It demoralizes, hardens, and degrades both the giver and 
receiver of the blows, and rouses those very feelings and 
passions that ought to be subdued and held in check. It makes 
but little difference whether the blows be on the head, which 
Dr. White solemnly assures us should never be struck, or 
whether they be on that part of the anatomy which we have 
been religiously taught to believe was created especially for the 
convenience of parents and teachers who believe in pain and 
fear as an antidote for bad thoughts and their natural result, bad 
actions. That part of the human form divine has not yet been 
discovered that can be wilfully struck or pinched or otherwise 
injured without the subject’s justly considering it an indignity 
against his person, and rousing feelings that should be allowed 
to lie dormant. 

Whipping is no longer tolerated even in prisons that make 
any pretentions to being reformatory in their work, and it is a 
disgrace to civilization, to religion, to humanity, that children are 
still subject to blows in most of our schools and homes. Good 
teachers do not need to whip in schools ; and poor ones ought to 
be banished from the school room or at least have their power 
for doing harm curtailed so they cannot degrade and debase the 
pupils under their charge. We are glad that in one nation of 
the earth and in one state in the Union and in many cities and 
towns cloak rooms and principals’ rooms are no longer per- 
mitted to be used as torture chambers; and God speed the day 
when it will everywhere be regarded as much of an outrage 
against decency, against propriety, and against the law to strike 
a little child as to strike a woman. Abuse of children is not 
confined by any means to the use of the rod. Parents and 
teachers by virtue of their duties and responsibilities which 
they mistake for rights and privileges, use language in dealing 
with children, which if applied to their physical equals, would 
be promptly resented by a blow. Those who abuse children are 
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guilty of the meanest cowardice, for they attack only the little 
ones instead of taking those of their own size. As soon as a 
boy grows strong enough and brave enough to resent a personal 
attack he is safe so far as whipping is concerned. If parents 
and teachers who believe in pain as a moral tonic would show as 
much discretion in managing children by a reasonable means as 
they display in picking out those that they can safely attack, 
children would improve much more in mind and suffer much 
less in body. 


The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry Wood. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. $1.25. 


This is a new book by Henry Wood, author of “ Ideal Sug- 
gestions,’ ‘‘God’s Image in Man,’’ ‘‘Edward Burton,’’ etc., 
under the above title. Its purpose is to outline a political 
economy which is practical and natural rather than theoretical 
and artificial, being a study of inherent laws and principles. 
In 1887 this author issued a volume entitled ‘“‘ Natural Law in 
the Business World,’’ which was well received and passed 
through several editions. The present book is not a revised 
edition, but substantially a new book of double the size. 

The titles of a few of the twenty-four chapters will give some 
idea of its contents. Among them are: The Law of Codpera- 
tion, The Law of Competition, Combinations of Capital, Com- 
binations of Labor, Profit Sharing, Socialism, Economic Legis- 
lation, Can Capital and Labor be Harmonized? The Distribution 
of Wealth, Centralization of Business, Booms and Panics, Money 
and Coinage, Tariffs and Protection, Industrial Education, etc. 

Political economy is interpreted from the standpoint of evo- 
lution and natural law. The idealism and optimism of this 
book strongly distinguish it from many of the pessimistic treat- 
ises of the present time. 

Mr. Wood has the faculty of rendering this usually dry sub- 
ject not only instructive but positively entertaining. He has 
given many years of careful study to the practical phases of 
social economics, in their relation to natural law, and each chap- 
ter is thoroughly original and telling in its special department. 
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The Psychic Factors of Civilization, By Lester F. Ward. §8vo. 
Cloth, 369 pages. Price $2.00. Boston: Ginn & Company. 
This work is an original contribution to both psychology and 

sociology, and is, in fact, a combination of these two depart- 
ments of science. It is the first attempt that has been made to 
show in a systematic and fundamental way the workings of 
mind in social phenomena. It has hitherto been customary 
with those who recognize the operations of law in human affairs 
to compare them with those taking place under the dominion of 
vital forces. Sociology has been made a department of biology. 
Society has been treated as a living organism, and the laws of 
production, distribution, and consumption have been likened to 
the processes of nutrition, circulation, and assimilation. Politi- 
cal economy has thus gained the name of “the dismal science,’’ 
because it has been treated as mindless and soulless. Over 
against this purely physiological economy we now have fully set 
forth in this book a psychological economy, a philosophy of mind 
as the primary motive power of the world in all things above 
the level of animal life. 

The work is divided into three parts: (1) The subjective 
factors ; (2) the objective factors ; (3) the social synthesis of 
the factors. The first part is devoted to showing that the true 
forces of society are psychic, and make up the subjective side 
of mind, viz., feeling. The second part demonstrates that the 
directive agent which controls the social forces is psychic, and 
constitutes the objective side of mind, viz., thought. The third 
part points out how the social forces under the contro] of the 
directive agent have established society, raised it step by step 
to its present state, and are carrying it forward to its ultimate 
destiny. 

The work appeals especially to the following classes of read- 
ers: (1) Psychologists and special students of mind in all 
its departments ; (2) sociologists and students of social science 
from whatever standpoint; (3) economists, the general students 
of the conditions of wealth and laws of trade and industry, as 
well as the special students of the relations of the state to in- 
dustrial action ; (4) philosophers and thinkers who are inter- 
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ested in the broader problems of cosmology and evolution ; 
(5) biologists and naturalists who are familiar with the facts of 
animal and vegetable life ; (6) social and political reformers, 
socialists, nationalists, populists, and the thoughtful working- 
people of all trades and occupations. 

All of these great fields are fearlessly entered by the author 
of this volume, with the confidence that comes of long famil- 
iarity with his entire subject. The scholars embraced under the 
first five of the above classes will all derive fresh inspiration 
and gain new light from the novel presentation of many topics 
in their respective fields. The earnest and honest thousands 
embraced in the sixth and last class will learn that political 
economy and social science, correctly understood, are not the 
enemies but the friends of true reform. 


The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Chicago: 

The Bancroft Publishing Company. 

We have already noticed the first parts of this great work, and 
the later parts received fully meet the expectations raised by the 
first numbers. The work when complete will consist of twenty- 
five parts, each costing one dollar, and making in all 1000 
imperial folio pages. The paper, type, press-work, and engrav- 
ing are all of the highest class, and the text gives as clear and 
concise an account of our own great Columbian Exposition as is 
possible to be presented in the space at the disposal of the 
author, besides giving in brief a history of all the world’s fairs 
previously held. Though this work involved an enormous out- 
lay in its preparation, it is proving a success from a financial 
point of view, as well as from the standpoint of literature and 
art. 





